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After the UN Session 


HE SPECIAL SESSION of the UN General 

Assembly on the Palestine question met last 
month, constituted and instructed a committee of in- 
vestigation, and adjourned, having added substantially 
to the prestige of the United Nations. Among 
Jews, before the session, there was a well-grounded 
disinclination to place rosy hopes on the interna- 
tional forum: the representation of Britain and 
the Arab states in it, and the uncertainty of the 
American and Soviet positions, were sufficient 
reason, at a moment of acute Big Power tensions, 
to fear that the rights of the unrepresented Jews 


_ might be sacrificed. That this did not result, is quite 











enough to justify the universal satisfaction with 
which not only Jews but all well-meaning, disin- 
terested persons greeted the conclusion of the ses- 
sion. 

The session was, indeed, a creditable one, and 
not only by virtue of the threats which were par- 
ried, but also by virtue of the affirmative precedents 
which were laid down. In summing up the lessons 
of the session, it is essential, however, for the sake 
of a realistic view, to weigh carefully both the 
gravity of the dangers avoided, and the possible 
significance of the new developments. 


The British Plan 


WE HAVE referred in previous issues to some “ad- 
vantages” which Great Britain evidently hoped to 
gain from the UN session. There was, first of all, 
the “gain” of time, which would be “advantageous” 
to Great Britain in the following specific ways: (1) 
there were hopes of new cooperation from France, 
Italy and perhaps even the U.S. and U.S.S.R., in 
preventing Jewish clandestine immigration to Pal- 
estine; (2) with the liquidation of UNRRA during 
the summer, and the inadequacy of the new Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, IRO, Jewish DP’s, 
who would be faced with an even worse winter than 
last year’s in the camps, might begin to return to 
Poland; (3), America might, after all, open its 
doors to them—and, in all these ways, Britain 
might really eliminate the pressure of Jewish DP’s 
and succeed in reducing the Palestine issue to one 
between the Jews and Arabs already in the country. 
In addition, as time passed, there would be the 
gain (4), of the United States’ increased responsi- 
bility, through the development of the Truman 
Doctrine, for stemming the Soviet influence in the 
Mediterranean; and this might lead to a gradual 
scrapping of commitments to the Jews, because 
of a new orientation on the Arabs. 

Finally, Britain hoped, apparently, to manoeuvre 
in such a way that, through the operation of an 
investigating committee, appropriately constituted 


and instructed, its own plans for Palestine—whether 
the Morrison or Bevin plan—would receive UN 
support; or failing endorsement by the UN, no 
other plausible recommendation would be agreed 
upon, and the British plans would then get the 
United States’ support. The two, elements of the 
British plan were, first of all to reduce as far as 
possible any connection between the problems of 
Palestine and Jewish homelessness; and second, 
to retain for Great Britain, aided as far as possible 
by the United States, a position of control in Pal- 
estine on the pretext of differences existing between 
the already settled Jewish and Arab populations 
of the country. In order to maintain the divorce 
between Palestine and the Jewish problem, the 
British proposed that the investigating committee 
address itself to a study of “the future government” 
of Palestine. In this way, they hoped “extra-Pales- 
tinian” matters, such as the rights granted the 
Jewish people as a whole, under the Mandate, to 
immigration and “close settlement,” and the prob- 
lem of Jewish refugees, would be excluded from 
any but incidental consideration. It was expected 
also that the problems involved in liquidating the 
Balfour Declaration, and adjusting Arab-Jewish 
relations on a new basis would be enough to neces- 
sitate control of the country by a trustee—especially 
since Britain evidently hoped to bypass any serious 
discussion of Partition before the investigating com- 
mittee, or at least to force the Zionists themselves 
to propose this, unsupported by any Power—and 
thus to bury the idea. It will be remembered that 
Bevin’s summary before the House of Commons 
had specified the following alternative solutions: 
an Arab State, or a Jewish State, or a “unitary” state 
—under British control. Partition was not men- 
tioned. 


How Has the British plan fared? Undoubtedly, by 
referring the Palestine problem to the UN, Britain 
has “gained” time, and reaped the “advantages” 
which that “gain of time” involves. With respect to 
its hopes for the instruction and consequent probable 
outcome of the investigating committee, Britain 
failed to gain its point, largely owing to the position 
adopted by two different parties at the session—the 
Arabs and the Soviet bloc—but also because of a 
general revolt by the Small against the Big Powers, 
which took place at this session (as at previous 
sessions) of the General Assembly. 

The investigating committee will not be confined 
to a study of “the future government” of Palestine, 
as Britain suggested. It will study “all questions 
and issues relevant to the problem of Palestine.” 

That the difference is significant was indicated 
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when the British delegate obtained unanimous con- 
sent for an amendment to the resolution setting up 
and instructing the Committee of Inquiry: the change 
he demanded was the-deletion of a reference to the 
British request to study the question, because, as he 
pointed out, the original request had been to study 
only “the future government” of Palestine. Similarly, 
among the Arab complaints about the resolution 
was that its terms of reference had been expanded 
beyond those originally proposed by the United 
Kingdom. Moreover, Norway, South Africa, and 
countries of Latin America and the Slavic bloc 
plainly stated that the terms of reference of the 
Committee included the Jewish refugee problem. 
The Soviet Union, finally, in the climactic speech 
of the session indicated: (1), that Jewish national 
rights in Palestine—originally laid down in the 
Balfour Declaration—remained valid; (2), that 
the post-war Jewish DP problem was inseparable 
from the question of Palestine; (3), that the politi- 
cal solution should be a “dual” Jewish-Arab state, 
but, if that proved impossible, Partition was the 
next best alternative. 


The Arab Position 


IT 1s a little difficult to understand why the Arabs 
adopted the tactics they did. They are quite aware how 
far the British proposals, as outlined by Mr. Bevin, 
go to meet their demands. Emile Ghory, the most 
fiery spokesman of the Arab Higher Committee at 
Lake Success, had stopped off in Syria on his way 
to the session and. delivered an address praising 
Mr. Bevin as a true friend of the Arabs. They 
would hardly have been unhappy if the British 
had achieved their objectives regarding the constitu- 
tion and instruction of the Committee, and if after 
the Committee’s sessions, the Assembly, or even 
only the United States, were to approve the Bevin 
plan. Yet they did not confine their objections to 
a merely formal statement of their traditional case 
for immediate independence; they put on one of 
the most extraordinary filibusters in the history of 
the UN, in order to gain relatively minor points 
—and to help bring on, in the final analysis, their 
own defeat; for the time being, at least. 

There are, to be sure, some obvious explanations 
for their course. The first is that they have so long 
pursued the same aggressive line of attack, that it 
has established itself as an emotional habit. The 
Arabs have got quite a long way on the Palestine 
issue by refusing to see any side of the case but their 
own narrow, formalistic argument, on the grounds 
of ethnic self-determination, of certain alleged Brit- 
ish World War I promises, and of the terms of 
Article 22 of the League of Nations Covenant 
taken out of the context of all the documents on 
Palestine. By refusing to recognize the validity— 
let alone, the superior weight—of any other moral 
or legal claims, and by a single-minded use of their 
political nuisance value (whether by alliance with 
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the Nazis, flirtation with the USSR, or flaunting 
their oil contracts in the face of the British and 
Americans), they obtained, first, the 1939 White 
Paper, and then the Bevin Plan and the current 
British repression of Jews. How mechanical has 
become this reaction of the cavalry charge with 
blinders on the horse, was most dramatically dis- 
played by Emile Ghory’s extraordinary outburst 
about the Jews’ having killed Christ and hence 
being disqualified from complaining about the 
Mufti’s complicity in the slaughter of six million 
Jews. Either Mr. Ghory did this deliberately (which 
seems to be indicated by the relation of this final 
percussive stroke to the whole style and construc- 
tion of his remarks), in which case he was mis- 
guided by a general faith in anti-Semitism as a 
political instrument into applying it in the wrong 
context; or he did it in blind obedience to the 
emotional habit of attack. 

There is, also, another obvious explanation. No 
matter how favorably inclined the Arabs might be 
toward Mr. Bevin at this moment, his plans do not 
set down an agreement to all Arab demands (no- 
tably to an independent Arab State) immediately 
and explicitly, in the manner the Arabs would 
prefer. The Arabs would have to continue to ¢rust 
England. At the same time, Mr. Bevin had said that 
this was as far as he could go, because he was unwill- 
ing to repress Jewish resistance in the name of 
anything more favorable to the Arabs. But once 
Jewish resistance was raised as an argument, the 
Arabs could no longer be certain of trusting Britain. 
After all the Jews were bound to resist the Bevin 
plan as well; and Britain was obviously being 
forced, willy nilly, to relinquish her hold in more 
than one Mediterranean country. If America was 
the heir presumptive, it became necessary to put 
on a display of intransigeance for her benefit, so 
that the private American pro-Arab assurances 
might displace the public pro-Jewish statements 
of the U.S. government. And finally, with the ref- 
erence of the matter to the UN, all possibilities 
seemed to become open—from the reaffirmation of 
the Balfour Declaration to the approval of an in- 
dependent Arab State. It was certainly, even less 
possible to put one’s trust in the British tactics 
once the question was launched in the uncharted 
waters of UN: they might not succeed in ruling 
the Jewish case out of court by constituting and 
instructing the Inquiry Committee along the lines 
Britain had in mind. After all, projects for “the 
future government” of Palestine might be solicited 
by the Committee not only from Mr. Bevin; and 
if the British submitted a record of their administra- 
tion of the Mandate, it would be found to include 
such items as the Balfour Declaration, its imple- 
menting clauses in the Mandate, the Peel Commis- 
sion’s proposals for Partition, the rulings of the 
Permanent Mandates’ Commission, etc. Now, if the 
Arabs succeeded in instructing the Committee of 
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Inquiry to bring in recommendations for achieving 
immediate independence—and in this they hoped 
for Soviet support—they might thereby actwally 
bypass the whole Jewish case, by predetermining 
the issue under the guise of “procedural decisions,” 
and, at the very least, they could hope for a cou- 
cession to their views by Britain and the United 
States. 


WHATEVER lay behind their strategy, the Arab 
tactics unquestionably did more than any other 
factor to defeat the British and American blue- 
prints of the proceedings and outcome of the special 
session. Both the British and Americans hoped 
that the session would assume a purely formal 
character (the British had planned to avoid holding 
it altogether, by placing the nomination of the 
Committee in the hands of UN Secretary General 
Trygve Lie, with its terms of reference being laid 
down, presumably, by the British request), that 
no questions of substance would be raised—and, 
accordingly, that it would be “unnecessary” to hear 
the Jewish Agency. By raising a question of sub- 
stance through their demand of immediate inde- 
pendence, and by arguing the whole Arab case 
persistently through session after session, in the 
face of every effort by the chairmen of the Assembly 
and Political Committee to restrict them to pro- 
cedural points, the Arabs upset these Anglo-Ameri- 
can plans. The United States was forced, for the 
sake of the mere appearance of elementary fairness, 
to reverse its position and concede the Jewish Agency 
claim to a hearing, in the course of which a different 
view of the question was presented. 

In an effort of appeasement, on the other hand, 
the UN went to extraordinary lengths to concede 
an equal position and equal rights to the Arab 
Higher Committee. The Arab states filibustered 
with extreme insistence until the UN went through 
a procedure verging on the farcical in giving recog- 
nition to the Palestinian Arabs through (almost) 
exactly the same procedure by which it had pre- 
viously been given to the Jewish Agency. The legal 
and substantial validity of placing these two bodies 
on the same plane is, of course, more than ques- 
tionable: the Jewish Agency is specifically quali- 
fied under the Mandate as representing not only 
the Jews in Palestine, but Jews the world over, and 
its officers were chosen democratically by two mil- 
lion electors; the Arab Executive was recognized 
only by Great Britain and the Arab League, and 
not constituted by any electoral procedure. It is 
not necessarily discreditable, however, if the UN 
chose to bend over very, very far backwards and 
ignore these significant differences and the dubious 
qualifications of the Arab Higher Executive, for 
the sake of preserving meticulously the appearance 
of impartiality. What is discreditable is that, in 
order to appease the Arabs, no nation asked those 
questions which were on everyone’s lips and which 
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had just been documented by the Nation Associates, 
regarding the Axis connections and war crimes of 
the leaders of the Arab Higher Committee, includ- 
ing some of its delegates at the session. 

The Arab tactics also helped, by the reaction they 
provoked, to bring about the formulation of the 
terms of reference of the Committee in such a way 
that Jewish claims in Palestine were not prejudiced 
in advance, and a political solution recognizing those 
claims was not precluded. There was a certain cogency 
to the Arab argument in favor of mentioning in- 
dependence as one of the items on which the Inquiry 
Committee was to be instructed in its terms of ref- 
reference: independence as an ultimate goal was im- 
plied in the classification of Palestine as an “A” 
Mandate. But, if so, there was equal cogency to men- 
tioning, in a prior position in the terms of reference, 
the reconstituting of Jewish nationhood in Palestine: 
only in this way would the Inquiry Committee have 
been apprised of the legal landmarks within which 
a solution was to be sought. In the specific situation 
of the present day, there was a predisposition among 
almost all sides in the Assembly to reduce mention 
of the National Home from its paramountcy in fram- 
ing the terms of reference, even to omit it altogether, 
except by implication in one or another of the ver- 
sions of the proposed clause on independence in the 
Committee’s instructions. But the Arabs were not 
satisfied with this: they wanted it clearly and un- 
mistakably understood that when the Inquiry Com- 
mittee would be instructed to report (exclusively) 
on how to bring about the “immediate” independence 
of Palestine, this would eliminate all further claims 
for growth of the Jewish National Home and for 
the immigration of Jews. Under the guise of in- 
structing a Committee, they wanted to decide the 
issue. On this, they lost support on all sides—sections 
of the Soviet bloc, the Americans, the Latin Ameri- 
cans, the Western Europeans—for an independence 
clause in the terms of reference; and the debate 
made it clearly and unmistakably understood that, 
generally, the delegations regarded the Jewish Na- 
tional Home and the refugee problem as inseparably 
connected with the “the question of Palestine.” 


The Soviet Position 


UNTIL the final statement of the Soviet delegate, 
the tactics of the USSR were easy to interpret in terms 
of the obvious objectives Russia might hope to attain 
at the special session itself. They favored a dis- 
cussion of the substance of the Palestine question, 
if for no other reason, then because they wished, at 
least, to see Britain under attack. For the same 
reason, they were in favor of hearings for both the 
Arabs and the Jews. Their wish to have the Big 
Powers represented on the Inquiry Committee re- 
quires no comment, just at is was obvious that 
Britain’s main concern in regard to the composition 
of the Committee was to keep Russia off. 








Beyond that, however, the Russians’ chief interest 
was to get the British out of Palestine as soon as 
possible. It was because of this that they supported 
the Arabs in their effort to have an “immediate in- 
dependence” clause included in the terms of refer- 
ence of the Inquiry Committee. The same motiva- 
tion must be seen in the final statement of Andrei 
Gromyko, in which for the first time a high-ranking 
Soviet diplomat endorsed the fundamental aim of 
Zionism—the Jewish National Home, or under cer- 
tain conditions, the Jewish Commonwealth. 


THERE had been previous, rather vague expressions 
of sympathy with Zionism on the part of Soviet 
spokesmen, notably their support for the “further 
development of the Jewish National Home” at the 
Conference of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 
There were sufficient reasons for such sympathy: the 
Soviets themselves had experienced the full force of 
the Nazi fury, and the sufferings of the first and fore- 
most Nazi victims could not but appeal to them. 
They were also witnesses of the heroism of the Jew- 
ish partisans, and were aware of the proportionately 
unparalleled volunteer effort of the Yishuv—as con- 
trasted with the Axis leanings of so many Arab 
leaders. On all these points, the influence of minor 
members of the Soviet block was even more pro- 
Zionist: the most humanly heartening words of rec- 
ognition for Jewish suffering and Jewish partner- 
ship against the Axis were spoken by the Polish 
delegate, himself a former extermination camp in- 
mate and partisan fighter. Nevertheless, in the past 
year or more, the colder calculation of political ad- 
vantage had led to a more and more clearly anti- 
Zionist line by Soviet and Communistic circles. The 
Arabs were wooed by Soviet bloc support for their 
anti-immigration resolutions in the debate on the 
draft constitution of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization. Communist parties throughout the world 
began to stress the demand of immediate independ- 
ence for Palestine, suggesting that the issue of Jew- 
ish immigration ought to be left for subsequent 
“agreement” between Arabs and Jews in the in- 
dependent state. 

The latest Gromyko statement, in favor of a “dual” 
Palestine state or, alternatively, Partition, coming 
after these developments can mean only that the 
Soviets have reevaluated the real political weight of 
the Arabs and Jews in the Palestine question, and 
have come to new conclusions on that basis. As far 
as the Arabs are concerned, the Russians have all 
along made it clear that they were suspicious of the 
present make-up of the Arab League, which they 
felt to be too closely lined up with British interests. 
But their relatively strong endorsement of Zionism 
indicates a reappraisal of the political weight of the 
Jews as a factor in any policy aimed at bringing about 
the calculable and relatively prompt withdrawal of 
Western forces from Palestine. It indicates, first of 
all, their understanding that a full adoption of the 
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Arab position on Palestine is, so to speak, “Utopian”: 
the power of Jewish resistance is such that any pro- 
posal of this sort could not be carried out. Certainly, 
it could not be carried out by the Arabs themselves 
today. To adopt such a stand would, therefore, mean 
protracting conditions which would seem to require 
British or other Western bloc armed forces in 
Palestine. 

In terms of its own interests, therefore, the Soviet 
Union must propose solutions which have a chance 
of being successfully enforced in Palestine, solutions 
to which Jewish as well as Arab acquiescence can 
possibly be obtained. 

By endorsing a “dual” Palestine State or, alterna- 
tively, Partition, the Russians effectively contributed 
(whatever their more direct interests) to a political 
conjuncture in which a reasonably peaceful solution 
of the problem of Palestine is possible. They cut 
out from under the feet of Arabs and pro-Arabs the 
grounds of their argument that the Arabs must be 
appeased lest they turn to Russia. By endorsing Par- 
tition in particular—a solution which American also 
had endorsed in principle— they created the pos- 
sibility of Big Power agreement on a mutually satis- 
factory modus for settling the problem. Whether this 
possibility will be realized now depends, more than 
on any other single factor, on the attitude of the 
United States. 


The United States’ Position 


AMONG all the parties involved in the debate at the 
special session, the least consistent and the least dig- 
nified attitude was assumed by the United States’ 
delegation. It was not only that our representatives 
changed their stand on issues from day to day, nor 
that these changes were obviously made under pres- 
sure to escape from one false position after another: 
throughout, there was the most obvious effort to 
evade any commitments and to ignore, at least dur- 
ing this season, the commitments which had repeat- 
edly been made earlier in solemn public pronounce- 
ments. America was the most stubborn defender of 
an Inquiry Committee made up of “neutrals’”—that 
is, excluding the Big Five—and it was obvious that 
the reason was not only to keep out the East-West 
conflict, and specifically to ban Russian participa- 
tion, but also to ban American participation. Rather 
late in the session, Secretary of State Marshall ex- 
plained that the United States had not changed its 
attitude on Zionism and Palestine; it had “merely” 
decided, for a number of months to come, not to 
press for any action in line with its own policy. 
This provisional “neutrality” of the United States 
is ominous enough in itself. For lack of a firm stand 
on the publicly declared policy, the “unofficial” trend 
of certain official circles toward an anti-Zionist 
policy has had free play. It was strange to hear from 
an American delegate to the UN the insistence that 
the Jewish Agency represented only “a part” of Jewry 
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and of the Yishuv, and, on the other hand, to see 
the unquestioning readiness of the American dele- 
gate to accept Britain’s attestation that the Arab 
Higher Committee was the appropriate representa- 
tive agency of the Palestine Arabs, 

But even if, as we hope, these anti-Zionist tenden- 
cies are kept in check, now that Secretary Marshall 
has returned from Moscow and is able to give his 
attention to the problem, the effect of a whole sum- 
mer’s deliberate “neutrality” must mean even greater 
deterioration of conditions in that field in which 
Americans have shown most interest—in the ques- 
tion of Jewish refugees. The point need not be 
labored. It is intolerable that the DP’s should not be 
helped to resettle in Palestine before they see them- 
selves faced with another winter in the camps—this 
time, probably, under far worse conditions than when 
UNRRA was still active. It is hardly conceivable 
that the UN Inquiry Committee can itself take any 
effective interim action.on this point, since it is 
instructed to report to the General Assembly in Sep- 
tember. That leaves it up to the United States to pre- 
vail on Britain to abstain from a belligerent attitude 
on the question of refugee immigration during the 
next few months. 


IN THE final analysis, of course, America will never 
be able to exert pressure effectively on the humani- 
tarian issue, so long as it hopes to defer a precise and 
clear decision on the political plane. This is the crux 
of America’s past weakness in this matter vis a vis 
the British. That political decision now seems in the 
making. Accordingly, it is essential that it be quite 
clear just what the possible alternatives are. a 

There can be no anti-Zionist policy of relatively 
“painless” attrition. The “Jewish problem,” even of 
the present day alone, will not quietly wither away 
if America refuses to help the Jews. To “dispose of it” 
in an anti-Zionist sense would require a sharp reversal 
of American refugee policy: the United States would 
have to resort to the forcible “repatriation” of Jewish 
DP’s to Eastern Europe; we would have to cast them 
adrift in occupied Europe—for, even in the unlikely 
prospect of the adoption of the Stratton bill, Jews will 
hardly get substantial preference as immigrants to the 
United States, so that of the 400,000 DP’s which the 
bill would admit over four years, no more than 80,000 
to 100,000 of 250,000 Jewish DP’s, as of today, 
would be admitted to the U. S. But in order to back up 
our policy of forcible “repatriation” and “absorption” 
in Germany, we would have to back up Britain in her 
armed blockade and pursuit of Jews trying to enter 
Palestine. We would have to be parties, finally, to 
what may develop into a last-ditch fight of repres- 
sion against the whole Yishuv,—and to face the re- 
percussions of this action in America itself. An anti- 
Zionist policy cannot be carried out at any cheaper 
price. 

And what would America have gained? It would 
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have taken over the British position regarding Pales- 
tine without change: the assumption that the USSR 
can be successfully held off in the Middle East—not 
over a short time, (because the Russians have already 
short-circuited the Arab pretension to appeasement 
in terms of a speedy turn to the USSR) but in the 
long run—by supporting the present corrupt, eco- 
nomically myopic regimes of the Arab countries. It is 
already becoming clear that social unrest is mounting 
in the developing Middle East, that the oppressed 
minorities form a ready tinder for the fire of libera- 
tion movements—and over the long run, these fac- 
tors will be decisive. Stability in the Arab area has 
been bolstered for a few years at least, if the West- 
ern powers take up the Russian proposals on Palestine, 
which amount to an offer of truce as far as the 
Soviet wooing of the Palestinian Arabs is concerned. 
Over the long run, it can only be guaranteed by an 
ambitious development plan backed by the United 
States, in which one of the key elements must be 
the free and unfettered development of a Jewish 
Commonwealth, capable of standing on its own two 
feet. 


‘Conclusions 


TAKING a general view of the results of the special 
session, it is clear, first of all, that the Jewish cause 
has won, so to speak, another defensive victory: an 
effort to decide the Palestine problem against us by 
subterfuge, under the guise of merely “instructing” 
an impartial investigating committee, was warded off. 
On the positive side, we had one significant minor 
gain in the reassertion at this international forum of 
the authority of the Jewish Agency, which had been 
—and is still is—under a sniping attack by the Brit- 
ish; but, at the price, to be sure of an altogether grat- 
uitious recognition accorded to the Arab Higher Com- 
mittee. This cost, however, is far from cancelling the 
gain, for the formal accreditation of the Arab Higher 
Committee cannot remedy its lack of truly represen- 
tative character; while, the democratic structure of 
the Agency could not have guaranteed us against its 
being crippled by British formal repudiation. 

We had a major, and a quite unexpected gain in 
the Russian statement recognizing the validity of 
Zionist claims and aims; within certain apparent 
limits, to be sure. The genuine sympathy for the 
Jewish plight, best expressed at the UN session by 
Poland and others of the Slavic bloc, was a moral 
encouragement. But the Soviet statement is of prim- 
ary political significance, for it makes possible, if the 
overture is taken up, a provisional settlement, at 
least of the Palestine problem, in a framework of in- 
ternational relations somewhat removed from the 
sharp conflict which rages on so many other issues. 

We also suffered two major setbacks. The first of 
these was that the UN procedure pigeonholes for the 
whole of the coming summer any international ef- 
fort to resettle Jewish DP’s on a large scale. The 
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other major setback was the openly declared “neu- 
trality” of the United States on this humanitarian 
question, and the new uncertainties which becloud 
the American policy as to an ultimate—or provis- 
ional—political solution for Palestine. 

We have stressed the provisional nature of solu- 
tions which may emerge from the process of inter- 
national discussion now set in motion. It cannot be 
too often repeated that we are, perhaps, only at the 
beginning of the road and there are many obstacles 
ahead. Even if the most favorable results come about, 
the end is quite far in the distance. The Inquiry Com- 
mittee will hardly report any recommendations it 
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may reach until September. A debate will ensue in 
the General Assembly some time thereafter, which 
may result in a resolution’s being adopted, if two 
thirds of the Assembly can unite on one. England 
may, perhaps, agree to enforce the UN recommenda- 
tion, despite the impossible conditions she stated in 
advance: that it meet with Arab and Jewish approv- 
al, and not be opposed to British conscience (we may 
safely read “interests” ). If Britain refuses to enforce 
the decision, as Bevin’s recent outburst at Margate 
hints, the whole question becomes again impenetrably 
obscure. 


British Strategy 


by Politicus 


ae RECENT DEBATES on conscription and 
manpower have confronted the British people 
with a sense of sharp limitation. A situation in which 
every soldier abroad is a coal-miner less at home is 
not congenial to an adventurous strategy. Gladstone 
with his slogan of “peace, retrenchment, and reform” 
would be a popular figure in London today; and to 
be called a “little Englander” would not be accounted 
a reproach. The Economic White Paper is not only 
a blue-print of social possibilities; it is the most rele- 
vant and basic document of British foreign policy as 
well. The recent winter, which shook the foundations 
- of the British standard of life, led to some salutary 
reflections on Britain’s commitments abroad. How- 
ever stringent the process, however unpalatable the 
truth, the fact remains that the strategic coat must 
fit the economic cloth. 


In the Labor Government the prevailing view is 
that Britain’s greatness in the future must be written 
in terms of her social and political success at home. 
Such success would vindicate Social Democracy as a 
valid and stable system for a large industrial society. 
It would demonstrate the balance between liberty 
and security which is the desideratum of all political 
thought. It would represent an achievement as sig- 
nificant as that of the Greek City State and its inspira- 
tion would affect the pattern of organized society in 
every part of the world. The prestige of this achieve- 
ment, together with a revival of Britain’s commercial 
and technical superiority, would maintain the British 
people in the forefront of world affairs. This is a bold 
but realizable vision; the maintenance of strategic 
and imperial domination is not practical politics at 
all, 


Here is the background of the contemporary revo- 
lution in British strategic thought. There is both an 


absolute and a relative decline in Britain’s power, and 
therefore a static or traditional view of British strategy 
would be meaningless. Official opinion advocates the 
retention of external comimitments only on two con- 
ditions. Firstly, they must be capable of maintenance 
without large expenditure of manpower or money. 
Secondly, they must contribute to Britain’s national 
wealth and not be a drain on it. 


THE APPLICATION of these criteria to Palestine 
yields a negative result. Mr. Churchill raises many 
echoes of agreement when he attacks the Palestine 
commitment as a burdensome liability involving 
immense cost and no compensating gain. The 
argument against the maintenance of Palestine as 
a British preserve is not based exclusively on 
Britain’s industrial and financial deficiencies. There 
is a strategic case against it as well. Palestine has 
always been a means in British strategy, not an 
end. It occupied a vital place in a pattern whose 
main lines were centered on India and Egypt. If 
India is abandoned and the Suez position relinquished 
to Egyptian nationalism, it is a mere obsession to 
clutch at Palestine. A link in a chain has no value if 
its chief extremities are left hanging in the void. Once 
the military system of bases and communications is 
abandoned, the British interests in the Middle East 
can only be defined in economic and commercial 
terms; and Mr. Bevin in his most recent statement 
significantly limited his definition in this way. No- 
body disputes the importance to Britain of oil and 


markets in the Middle East. But these can be secured &* 


without the presence of Britain in a military or ad- 
ministrative capacity. Progressive circles, at least, are 
convinced that Britain’s departure from India will 
improve and not threaten her economic prospects 
there. Similarly, the end of occupation in the Middle 
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East will liberate British commercial initiative from 
the political suspicions which now impede it. Alliance 
is a better basis for free commerce than an unwanted 
occupation relying on statutory compulsions to en- 
force British demands. Many Englishmen are thus 
able to see virtue in the necessity which dictates the 
reduction of Middle Eastern commitments. 

Another factor is the realization that the loss of the 
Asiatic Empire can be more than balanced by a policy 
of development and consolidation in Africa. The 
strategy of atomic power is in favor of an African 
orientation. And since nationalism in Africa is rela- 
tively undeveloped, Britain can, for many decades, 
pursue a policy of “enlightened exploitation” of those 
vast mineral and natural resources. The program of 
establishing bases in Kenya and increasing the tempo 
of development throughout the Dark Continent is 
now accepted British strategy. A crucial advantage is 
that the interests of other ‘great Powers do not seri- 
ously compete with Britain in this sphere. 

There is thus ample motive for the current British 
attitude which does not attach any serious importance 
to the idea that Palestine must be held at all costs 
and in all conditions. If it could. be held without 
trouble or evil consequence it would, of course, not 
be relinquished. But if, as seems likely, the price of 
retention is to be constant disorder and complications, 
then there are no considerations which make that 
price worth while. There is no readiness at all to in- 
cur the “sniping” of Arab nationalism for years 
ahead with no British gain at all. There are some 
rancorous minds which dream of a cheap British com- 
mitment through liquidating Zionism. This school 
of thought is important since it has representatives at 
the very center of British policy making. But its con- 
fidence has been undermined by the failure of June 
29th last year and by the improbability of UN sanc- 
tion for such an adventure. A trusteeship without 
National Home clauses is probably the brightest 
dream of the Foreign Office. But it understands the 
small likelihood of attaining this goal, for it recog- 
nizes the unpopularity of all trusteeships amongst the 
Arabs and the Russian bloc, and of this particular 
form of trusteeship amongst American and Jewish 
circles. 


THE FACT that Britain is prepared to leave a vacuum 
in Palestine does not mean that she is indifferent how 
that vacuum is filled. Her tradition dictates that it be 
not filled by any potentially hostile power, and the 
British hope is that the Truman Doctrine will extend 
beyond Greece and Turkey until American power 
underwrites the stability and immunity of the whole 
Middle East against intrusion or subversion. The at- 
tempt to draw the United States into more direct re- 


sponsibility for the whole area began with the Anglo- . 


American Committee of Inquiry. For Mr. Bevin the 
actual solutions recommended by the Committee were 
subsidiary to his main design—which was to make 
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America at least an equal partner in the political fu- 
ture of the Eastern Mediterranean The attempt 
failed: the United States Government was eager to 
recommend—but hesitant to plunge into the unin- 
viting British cauldron. The British attempt to com- 
mit the United States thus continues through the UN 
phase. An indispensable condition is that Britain her- 
self should remain passive and inert taking no spe- 
cial responsibility beyond her obligations as a member 
of the United Nations. Thus whatever solution is pro- 
posed Britain is in a good moral position for declin- 
ing any special responsibility for its enforcement. 
She is unlikely to defy a UN recommendation—for 
this would dislocate her foreign policy as a whole 
and undermine her general moral position in world 
affairs. But if a partition scheme is suggested, the 
British delegation will feel justified in inviting the 
UN to make its recommendations good. This will 
be a direct challenge to the United Nations and es- 
pecially to the United States as its senior member to 
back up a solution with direct responsibility. The 
crisis in the problem will come when ‘this challenge 
is made. If the United Nations allow this hope of a 
solution to recede through their own unwillingness 
to take responsibility, their moral title will be shat- 
tered; and if Britain graciously agrees to carry the 
burden further, it will be on her own terms. These 
are unlikely to make any significant provision for the 
expansion of the Jewish National Home. 

The crux of the problem does not lie in the UN’s 
ability to recommend just solutions but its willingness 
to execute them in the last resort. The result will 
affect not only the future of Zionism but also the 
prestige and prospects of the UN itself. To impose 
any just solution involves the assertion of interna- 
tional sovereignity over and above the narrow region- 
alism of the Arabs. It is the first and crucial test of 
international authority in the post-war world. 
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Emigrants and Khalutzim 


SOME REMARKS ON DP PSYCHOLOGY 


by Leon Bernstein 


GREAT change has taken place in the mood 
of 250,000 Jewish refugees: today their at- 
tention is widely dispersed over possible places of 
immigration, most being drawn to Palestine, but 
some seeking refuge in the United States, Australia, 
or Brazil. Such, at least, is the impression one would 
gain from combing the files of various consulates; 
or from a superficial glance at the emigration- 
kaleidoscope of the J.D.C. or HIAS records; or from 
examining the various plans for refugees on the 
agenda of UNRRA, IRO, or the UN, under the 
headings of repatriation, emigration, or dispersion. 
Yet with ali the plans, it does not seem that the 
desired “solution” has been’ brought even a whit 
nearer. With Canada’s investigating committee com- 
ing to Europe to select the cream of the refugees; 
with Peron’s astonishing “fit” of humanity and 
mercy; with the five hundred refugee girls whom 
Holland is prepared to employ in its textile plants; 
with the few thousand refugees who are being in- 
vited to bury themselves in England’s, France’s, and 
Belgium’s coal mines; with Australia’s readiness to 
admit “rural elements” who are prepared to re- 
nounce their own national traditions—with all these 
plans no more than a very minor part of the 
European refugees are provided for. 

That the fate of refugees is determined by political 
and not by humane motives has become so fatally 
obvious, that even the firmest minds might have suc- 
cumbed to confusion. Against the weary and anxiety- 
ridden Jewish refugees, the nerve warfare declared 
by Mr. Bevin in November 1945 has had some suc- 
cess. Large numbers of Jewish refugees are ready 
to emigrate almost anywhere today, if only to escape 
from the camps at last, if only to have a place to 
call “mine”; my roof, my walls, my bed, my food, 
my poverty. Yet one cannot but wonder at the 
change in the feelings of a mass which less than 
two years ago was stubbornly united in the de- 
termination to emigrate only to Palestine, come 
what may. 


WHEN the surviving remnant, upon liberation, con- 
templated their desolate homes, their past in ruins, 
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and the chance of a new beginning in Palestine, it 
was entirely and unequivocally clear to everyone, 
young and old alike, what was the right way. So 
a child must feel, who, reared all its life by a step- 
mother, suddenly learns that its true mother is alive 
and waits for it. But not only the refugees—for all 
Jews, even the greatest doubters, it was quite clear 
that the Land of Israel had a natural right to these, 
its uprooted children. No one thought at that time 
of sending emissaries from the United States, Canada, 
or Argentina to the camps in order to recruit the 
survivors as immigrants, or train the young DP’s 
for absorption into the ranks of American or Cuban 
Jewry. The Jews of Brooklyn or Montreal were not 
worse equipped nor less fitted to come and live 
among the refugees than were the Jewish workers 
of Ain Kharod or Daganiah or Tel Yosef, but they 
simply knew that any message they might bring 
would pale against the Palestinian sun, and their 
words would ring dully against the songs of the 
Negev and Galilee. It is not true that overseas 
Jewry is insensitive to the tragedy of the surviving 
European Jews. This writer visited the United States 
a short while ago and he soon discovered how pro- 
foundly and truly moved has been the heart of 
American Jewry, especially of the Jewish intellec- 
tuals who have always been concerned with Jewish 
problems. But two years ago it was clear that one 
could come to the refugee only with an idea to 
which his shaken soul would wholly respond, an 
idea whose affirmative values would be more power- 
ful than the thoughts and memories by which he 
was hag-ridden. 

It is a well-known fact that the proportion of 
Jews educated in Zionist parties and youth move- 
ments is no greater among the survivors than it 
was among European Jewry before the war. There 
was intensive Zionist activity almost everywhere in 
the ghettoes, but -it was seldom directed toward the 
recruitment of new members, limiting itself rather 
to gathering together and solidifying the surviving 
remnant in anticipation of the underground resistance 


and liberation struggle. In that fight many members. 


of the groups and many of the leaders perished, so 
that the proportion of “organized” Zionists was 
probably smaller after the war, as was also the case 
among other organized groups (the “Bund” and the 
Communists ) . 

But the urge towards Palestine among the sur- 
vivors was not a matter of Zionism. Zionism is a 
W eltanschauung—or an element of one. The wish 
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to go to Palestine, when it becomes a mass drive, is 
powerfully emotional. For the refugees, whose lives 
were systematically torn to bits for six years, all 
W eltanschauungen became Utopian. For these same 
refugees, however, whose every day of achieved sur- 
vival was filled with the whole gamut of human 
emotion, only a powerful emotion could serve as the 
drive to any act or the grounds of any accepted aim. 
Only the prospect of a complete renewal of his 
crushed ego in an inwardly and outwardly free, self- 
determined Jewish milieux could have aroused the 
refugee to enthusiasm, could have filled with new 
power the exhausted springs of his vital energy. 
Even the fact that the survivors, in such a relatively 
short time, were differentiated into every variety of 
political grouping traditional in the Zionist move- 
ment may be explained psychologically in the same 
way: it was an emotional, not an intellectual process. 
By identifying oneself with a specific company, a 
specific party, a ktbbutz, the individuality which en- 
forced collective living had long submerged was 
recreated. The development of a new society among 
the refugees took place through a differentiation, 
not a monolithic outgrowth, of the same basic feel- 
ing which animated them all, but in varying, parallel 
ways. 

Another element which contributed a great deal 
to the fixation of the refugees’ hopes upon Palestine 
was the fact that they sensed their own power as a 
decisive element in the solution of the Palestine 
problem itself. It was not Zionist propaganda which 
brought this about, as many circles, Gentile and, 
regrettably, Jewish as well, would have us believe, 
but a strong, conscious feeling. If Palestine today 
were an established state of many million Jews, the 
Jewish refugee problem would look differently. It 
would then be a purely economic question of the 
absorptive capacity of the country. But the conscious- 
ness, among these people who had been so em- 
phatically shut out by European society, that, through 
the great worth of their own broken lives, they could 
once more become an active, determining factor in 
the historic process, not merely eternal victims, but 
now redeemers, could not but raise their dignity in 
their own esteem and fortify their convictions. 

Under these circumstances, it is easy to understand 
that any departure from the way of Palestine seemed 
to the refugees themselves not merely outlandish but 
a kind of betrayal of the common, national cause. 
The fact that in the first year relatives in the United 
States found it so hard to make contact with refugees 
surviving in Europe may be explained not only by 
faulty postal communications or the inadequacies of 
the various Contact Bureaus, but by the simple un- 
willingness of refugees to communicate with rela- 
tives abroad, by their desire to avoid anything which 
might seem to set their aims apart from those of 
the whole mass of refugees. This writer knows per- 
sonally of many cases of refugees who tore up or 
refused to answer letters from America; and when 
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he went to America he took with him messages from 
refugees which were the first contact many relatives 
had with the persons in question. Refugees would 
come into the offices of the Jewish central institu- 
tions with their “affidavits” and tear them up before 
the eyes of their comrades. Those who received par- 
cels or letters from America felt guilty. 


THOSE who finally decided to use the “affidavits” and 
registered at the consulates, had to sustain a severe 
inner struggle and went about conscious of guilt, 
gloomy, bowed down under a burden of dumb, re- 
signed grief. Never could they reconcile themselves 
to the fact that they were really going to settle in 
the United States or Brazil. They would say that 
they were going to live with relatives and rest a 
while, in order to go from there to Palestine with 
renewed strength and courage. Many were the family 
tragedies which developed around this matter, the 
husband insisting on going to Palestine, while the 
wife was drawn to her relatives in America or South 
Africa; or the children, who were given an educa- 
tion in the language and spirit of Palestine in the 
camp schools or hakhsharah kibbutzim (the centers 
of retraining for Palestine), leaving their parents to 
join an immigrant group on its way to Palestine. 
Many the couples that were split on this question, 
and many, on the other hand, the marriages of con- 
venience that were arranged in the hope that one 
spouse’s relatives would help them come to America. 
Nor should one forget that the statistical increase in 
applicants for immigration registered at the various 
consulates also reflects a fear of “repatriation” to the 
old country, and the hope of avoiding it by register- 
ing as a potential citizen of one new country or 
another. And it is an interesting sidelight that when 
UNRRA carried out a re-registration in the camps 
and hakhsharah kibbutzim last spring as to the de- 
sired countries of immigration, 98 percent expressed 
the desire to go to Palestine, even though at that 
time, not less than 20 percent had applied for im- 
migration at the various consulates. 

Until about August 1946, refugee immigration to 
countries other than Palestine was a matter of 
isolated individuals. To want to immigrate to the 
United States was generally branded as an act of 
national betrayal, until that time, at the conferences 
of the various Zionist groups. Since then, however, 
after the first groups were deported from Haifa to 
Cyprus, desperation turned those individual acts into 
a-mass phenomenon. And it may be quite plainly 
stated: We may call it “betrayal” when individuals 
go counter to the national line of policy, but when 
there is mass disregard of the line favored by the 
majority, there is no other name for it than “national 
tragedy.” It is not in a desire to immigrate to other 
countries, or an unwillingness to go to Palestine, 
that the national tragedy consists, but in our not 
being able to go to Palestine. As we shall see, the 
urge toward Palestine has not died down among the 
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new “Americans”: what has been exhausted is the 
strength to keep a hand outstretched for charity, the 
patience to wait, the faith in the justice of the world. 


‘WHAT is the present mood of those “Americans” 
who gave up the hope of Palestine may best be il- 
lustrated by a phenomenon I noted upon my return 
from America to Italy, which, I think, must be 
unique of its kind. When UNRRA liquidated four 
large refugee camps in Southern Italy, the “Ameri- 
cans” grouped there asked to be sent to a different 
. camp from other Jews, because they did not wish 
to meet the “Palestinians.” With the help of the 
American consul in Naples, their request was 
granted. About a thousand “affidavit-holders” were 
sent to a transit camp near Bari, together with 
several hundred non-Jews, of twenty-eight different 
nationalities. At first glance, it seems queer that 
Jews, destined to be citizens of the great amalgam, 
America, should be willing to live together with 
Greeks, Negroes, Russians, Spaniards, and Yugo- 
slavs, serve on the same committees, yet refuse to 
live with their own brethren who were going to 
Palestine. The truth of the matter is this: the 
“Americans” said they were not unwilling to live 
together with the “Palestinians,” but they claimed 
that the “Palestinians” did not want to live with 
them. A strange inferiority complex sprang up 
among them. They believe that both the Palestinian 
emissaries and the rest of the refugees regard them 
as renegades, and, being sensitive as all refugees 
are, like sick people who avoid contact with the 
healthy, they have shut themselves up in their own 
little world and do not wish to be reminded of 
their suffering. And when they meet representatives 
of Jewish refugee institutions, they always complain 
of being neglected, of being treated like step-children; 
notwithstanding that the Jewish Central Committees, 
both in Germany and in Italy, have more than once 
publicly declared, and proved their sincerity by per- 
formance, that they support all the aspirations of 
the refugees which are intended to lighten their 
burden and solve their problem by any form of 
emigration. 

But the number of “Americans” in that transit 
camp is continually decreasing, even though they are 
not yet getting visas or going to America. It happens 
frequently that couples or families with grown chil- 
dren slip out of the camp at night and go to another 
camp—one with Palestinians—or to a rendezvous 
whence they can “go up” to Cyprus (immigration 
to Cyprus is also called Alsyah—ascent). I spoke 
to one such family which had turned back into “the 
bosom of the Olim,” the ascenders. One who has 
escaped from a great peril could not be happier than 
those who, after severe inner struggles, vanquished 
temptation and turned back to the idea which brought 
them to Italy, and which never ceased for a minute 
to glimmer in their hearts. In time the number of 
“Americans” who will turn back from “going down 
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to Egypt” and join those who “go up to the Land 
of Israel” must grow larger, for reasons which we 
shall soon discuss. 


For IF anyone believes that these people are not 
good Zionists, that they are even potentially anti- 
Zionists, he is profoundly mistaken in his under- 
standing of their psychology. They are simply 
“Zionists on leave,” who will come back to the 
Zionist idea, perhaps with increased ardor. I chanced 
to attend several celebrations at that camp—perform- 
ances of the artistic ensemble of the Central Com- 
mittee, or lectures—and each time there was mention 
of the Land of Israel, their eyes lit up and the ap- 
plause of those purported “renegades” simply would 
not cease. Their feeling reached its apex on one oc- 
casion, when the camp leaders solemnly recited: 
“We swear that we will never forget thee, O Zion; 
and wherever we may be, we will remember thee 
and help in thy building-up!” Are not these words 
reminiscent of the songs by the waters of Babylon? 

And we, for whom Zionism is a faith through 
struggle, a hope through suffering, a dream through 
everyday wretchedness—we say: These people are 
ours, ours! Like stranded sea-voyagers who went 
forth to find a blessed New Land and were cast away 
upon an island amongst strangers, but do not cease 
to dream and seek ways to their goal; so these, wher- 
ever they go, will carry with them their longing for 
Zion. Did Zionism arise only after Hitler? Was not 
the fire of longing for Zion kindled in all our gener- 
ations of wanderers? Have we ever said that the 
road to Zion has been traversed to the last steps of 
the way? The way is still long, the labor will still 
be great—and the rejoicing even greater. Even those 
refugees who today are compelled by conditions be- 
yond their control to pursue another way, we regard 
as part of our army. More than one division has 
been forced to bypass a fortress which it could not 
take by storm. In any land to which these refugees 
come, they will join forces with local Jewish groups 
and fight with them, and perhaps lead the fight, for 
our cause; everywhere they will awaken the con- 
science of the world, as it sits in judgment on our 
destiny. They will do it not as “agents of Zionism,” 
but as instruments of an irreversible historical 
process. 

There are three reasons why large numbers of 
those refugees who now seek other ways of emigra- 
tion than Aliyah to Palestine must turn back to the 
conviction that Palestine remains the only tangible 
hope for rebuilding their lives: The first reason is 
the hopelessness of finding open doors for sufficiently 
large numbers in other countries, like the United 
States, Canada, the Latin American states, and Aus- 
tralia. The second reason is the deterioration of con- 
ditions in the camps which will inevitably come 
about after July 1, when UNRRA ends its work. 
The substitute for UNRRA, IRO, the International 
Refugee Organization, expects to provide a maximum 
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budget of 45 cents per person per day, a sum which 
does not meet one-third of the actual need; and 
American Jewry, with the greatest exertion, cannot 
be expected to fill the gap. The third reason is the 
exalted, historically unparalleled example of the 
khalutzim, of pregnant women, little children, 
mothers with nurslings, who are already embarked on 
all the arduous ways to the Land of Israel. 
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We feel no triumph in knowing that these people 
will have to give up their projects of immigration 
to other countries. Nor would we force anyone to 
go to Palestine. We should wish each refugee to 
reach the goal he has chosen. But the historical 
process does not consult our pleasure: it pursues 
its own course. And if it wishes, it can again trans- 
form those who “go down,” into those who “go up.” 


The Inter-Asian Relations Conference 


by Hugo 


I. 


HE FIRST Inter-Asian Conference was convened 

by the Indian Council of World-Affairs, a body 
founded in 1943, whose aim is the promotion of the 
study of Indian and international questions. The con- 
vening of this conference, though it was defined 
from the very beginning as non-political, must have 
been a very difficult political and diplomatic task. The 
differences between China and Tibet, between Viet 
Nam and Cambodia, between the Jews and the Arabs 
in Palestine, were felt at the Conference itself. Un- 
fortunately the Moslem League in India decided to 
boycott the Conference, saying that it was only “a 
thinly disguised attempt on the part of the Hindu 
Congress to boost itself as the leader of Asiatic peo- 
ples.” This attitude prejudiced the Middle East Mos- 
lem countries against the Conference. Only Egypt 
sent delegates. The seven states of the Arab League 
were merely represented by one “observer.” The 
same obtains for Turkey. The following is the list of 
the countries represented at the Conference:—Af- 
ghanistan, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Buthan, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, China, Egypt, Georgia, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Kazakhstan, Korea, Malaya, Mongolia, 
Nepal, Palestine, Philippines, Siam, Tadjikistan, 
Tibet, Uzbekistan, Viet Nam, Turkey, the Arab 
League. These are twenty-six, and with the Arab 
League states, thirty-three countries. This, in itself, 
was a great achievement of organizational and diplo- 
matic skill on the part of the conveners of the Con- 
ference. 

The chief importance of the Conference was the 
meeting of its delegations in itself. As one of the dele- 
gates said: “We have become Asian-minded,” and 
this is not a small thing. The huge map of Asia 
above the dais of the Conference showed the gigantic 
dimensions of Asia, the gigantic totals of its popula- 
tions. Pandit Nehru in his concluding speech said: 
“We are now in the process of finding ourselves, and 
others are also in the process of realizing that Asia 
is not merely a place for the rivalry of various im- 
perialisms, but Asia consists of human beings with 
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dignity, with a long past behind them, and human 
beings who are going to have a great future. This 
conference has been a landmark in the history of 
Asia and a landmark in the history of the world.” 
This assessment by Nehru of the conference which 
was convened and decisively influenced by him, was 
not exaggerated. The conference revealed to all its 
participants the huge potential of intellectual and cul- 
tural force which is now becoming free owing to the 
rise of the liberated peoples of Asia, and which is 
being brought into play with that great speed which 
distinguishes our time from other historical epochs. 


Was the conference more than that? Some people 
spoke of a ““Pan-Asiatic” conference, as if it had been 
the expression of a political collective will. This may 
be doubted. Many voices, of course, suggested this 
way. Among the exceedingly rich documentary ma- 
terial handed to the delegates, there was, for instance, 
a memorandum of the Principal of Patnam College, 
P. G. Sinha, which advocated the creation, on the 
lines of the “Pan-American Conference,” of a per- 
manent Inter-Asian Conference—‘for defense, eco- 
nomic development, reshaping of the Asian trans- 
port-system, reviving and developing of new over- 
land routes.” In suggesting this, Sinha draws the 
Western frontiers of Asia up to the Baltic, the Car- 
pathians, and the Alps. In order to come to his conclu- 
sion, Sinha has to diminish as far as possible the im- 
portance of the existing differences among and within 
the Asiatic peoples. Thus he states of the Islamic bloc 
in the Middle East: “This region has been attacked 
by the virus of various imperialisms which may con- 
vert it into a festering sore on the Asian body politic. 
The states in this region should be on the vanguard 
of our defense system, like Japan at the other end, in- 
stead of being 2 Trojan Horse for Asia. It is a matter 
of vital importance for both Asia and Africa to con- 
sider how we can contribute towards a reorientation 
of the policies of the countries of the Middle East. 
The Middle East holds about 50 percent of the 
world’s oil resources, which would be her great 
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dowry to the Asian joint family.” But is this more 
than wishful thinking? Can this re-orientation be 
thought through to a conclusion, without taking in- 
to consideration the great conflict which to-day gov- 
erns world-politics? Sinha says about the Soviet 
Union: “The Soviet Union is our natural leader in 
the field of social and technological development. Her 
social sentiments are inspirations for the underprivi- 
leged millions in Asia,”—but he evades the actual 
political problem which dominates world affairs. 

But an influential member of the Indian delega- 
tion, Sardar K. M. Panikkar, advanced an entirely 
different conception for a future world-political 
orientation of a free India. He did so in a pamphlet 
“The Basis of an Indo-British Treaty” which was 
published by the convener of the Conference, The 
Indian Council of World-Affairs. It is mot her con- 
tinental affiliations, he says, which are of decisive 
importance for India. “The essential fact is that India 
is a maritime State with a predominance of interest 
on the sea. The continental affiliations are compara- 
tively negligible. From the continental point of view 
of Eurasia, she is only an abutting corner, walled off 
by impassable mountains. From the sea and air point 
of view, on the other hand, she is one of the great 
strategic centres.” In consequence, Panikkar demands 
the inclusion of Free India in a maritime State sys- 
tem: the Western Block of that system would have 
Britain as its center, and its Eastern Block would 
have India as its center. 


I do not bring up these opinions—which are dia- 
metrically opposed to each other — for their own 
sake. I quote them only in order to show that there 
was no unity of will at the basis of the Inter-Asian 
Conference, although the feelings of a great part of 
its participants were dominated by the still continu- 
ing fight for freedom against the Western powers. 
But the Indian conveners of the Conference, particu- 
larly, endeavored to attenuate as far as possible the 
mood of conflict with the West. They endeavored 
to allay apprehensions of a revival of the Japanese 
slogan “Asia for the Asiatics” and the creation of 
an anti-Western bloc. Gandhi pointed out in his 
speech at the close of the Conference that there was 
but one possible way in which the East could conquer 
the West: the conquest through love. Both Mr. 
Gandhi and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the poetess who pre- 
sided at the Conference, emphasized its spiritual basis: 
the conception of Asia as the cradle of all religions, 
Asia the keeper of a spiritual tradition which the West 
does not know or appreciate, Asia which still has a 
message for mankind. 


II. 


THE real work of the Conference—after the great 
public meetings — was to be carried out in small 
round table groups. This part of the Conference can- 
not be considered to have been entirely successful. 
The group which deliberated on cultural questions 
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should have formed the center. For—considering the 
absence of a common political basis, and the ques- 
tionable purely geographic basis—it was the spiritual 
foundation which should have been discussed fully 
and in detail. This was not done. The resolution 
which was adopted did indeed stress “the values 
which Asia has cherished most, namely regard for 
human personality, the importance of religion, the 
essential unity of all religions, and the unity of man- 
kind”; but this wording is extremely vague and was 
not the result of a real discussion. 

Another round table group dealt with Racial Prob- 
lems and Inter-Asian Migration. It was there that the 
difficult questions were discussed which are created 
by the immigration of strong peoples into the coun- 
tries of smaller peoples within Asia. A Burmese dele- 
gate explained why some of the smaller countries of 
Southeast Asia insisted on restricting immigration. 
He spoke of Burma’s fear of being swamped by the 
two powerful and populous neighboring countries, 
India and China, and mentioned that Burma’s immi- 
grant population was increasing much more rapidly 
than the indigenous population. 

A Malayan delegate said that in his country a 
similar process had led to a situation where the 
Malays formed a minority of about 40 percent in 
their own homeland. A Ceylonese delegate pointed 
out that among his people there was fear of domina- 
tion and even of ultimate submergence by the Indian 
immigrants. Economic factors increase the tension. 
Burmese and Malays felt that Indian and Chinese 
immigrants used the resources of their country to 
build up wealth which was finally sent out to the 
settlers’ homeland. The immigrants, on the other 
hand, fully conscious of the resentment of the native 
group, were doubtful of the security of their prop- 
erty and for this very reason tried to transfer profits 
to India or China. Thus a vicious circle was created. 
The Conference agreed that this circle could only be 
broken by a change of attitude among both parties, 
and that immigrants should be advised to identify 
themselves with their country of immigration. 

The discussions of the group which had as its sub- 
ject National Movements for Freedom were looked 
forward to with great interest. Contrary to the pro- 
cedure in other groups, deliberations on political 
problems were allowed here. But, here too, the en- 
deavor to avoid conflict as far as possible led to a 
certain dilution of the problems. The decisions which 
were accepted say, inter alia: “There is an intensive 
urge in Asian countries to terminate foreign domi- 
nation. It is realized that Western colonial powers, 
Britain particularly, cannot afford much longer to 
hold Asian countries in subjection. The question 
therefore resolves itself into one of speedy termi- 
nation and peaceful transfer of political power. It is 
likely that an attempt may be made in certain coun- 
tries to continue economic domination. But political 
freedom without economic freedom would be of 
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little value. The smaller countries will need eco- 
nomic assistance from other Asian countries.” 

This group also discussed the need of providing 
representation at U.N. and other international organ- 
izations for the smaller Asian peoples who are on 
their way towards liberation. Delegates from India 
and China promised their full support in this matter. 


PERHAPS the best work of the Conference was ac- 
complished by the group which had to deal with 
economic problems, particularly with the transition 
from colonial to national economy. The decisions of 
this group clearly outlined the main problems of a 
colonial economy: lack of balance in economic de- 
velopment; plantations owned or controlled by for- 
eigners; exploitation of mineral resources in foreign 
hands, etc. The group recommended the following 
policies to be pursued by national economies: mod- 
ernization of agricultural production; organization 
of handicraft industry; development of cooperative 
organizations in agriculture, small scale industry, and 
internal trade; development of the manufacturing 
industry, of indigenous credit organizations, insur- 
ance, shipping, and foreign trade organizations; as- 
surance of security to the people by stabilization of 
prices, minimum wage legislation, extension of so- 
cial services; development of local self-government. 

The success of this group, which dealt with social 
and economic questions, may be ascribed to the fact 
that here real problems of poverty, agricultural bet- 
terment, and foreign capital, could be approached in 
a realistic spirit. In this group, experiences could be 
exchanged even by delegates of distant countries. The 
delegates from Eastern Asia, for instance, listened 
with lively interest to the reports of the delegates 
of Jewish Palestine on the application of modern 
colonization methods, or their’ reports on the co- 
operative settlements in Palestine. 

The tangible result of the Conference was the de- 
cision to establish a permanent body called the Asian 
Relations Organization. It will have as its objects: 
“To promote the study and understanding of Asian 
problems and relations in their Asian and world 
aspects; to foster friendly relations and cooperation 
among the peoples of Asia, and between them and 
the rest of the world; to further the progress and 
well-being of the peoples of Asia.” A provisional 
General Council was appointed consisting of thirty 
representatives of the countries which had taken part 
at the Conference. The organization will be com- 
posed of national units, one in each country. The 
next Conference is to be held in 1949, in China. 


Il. 


IN CONCLUSION, reference should be made to the 
special circumstances under which the delegation of 
Jewish Palestine found itself in New Delhi. The 
Arabs of Palestine had sent no delegates, and this 
put our delegation in a somewhat strange position. 
Although we emphasized time and again that we 
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represented Jewish Palestine, we were commonly 
addressed as the Palestinian delegation. At the same 
time, every Opportunity was used or seized upon by 
the Arabs present (the delegates of Egypt and the 
Arab League) to contest our legitimate right of 
attending the Conference. This led to a clash in the 
ceremonious opening session, which placed our dele- 
gation—much against its will—in the limelight of 
public interest. This incident increased our difficulties 
and intensified the Arab press propaganda against 
us. On the other hand, it had the advantage of turn- 
ing the attention of the Conference towards the 
problem of Palestine. 

The writer may be permitted here to make a more 
personal remark. After that clash in the opening 
session, I—as the leader of the Palestine delegation 
—approached the delegate of the Arab League, and 
we shook hands as a gesture of peace. The Confer- 
ence applauded loudly. I should not wish, however, 
to create the impression that this was no more than 
an empty demonstration, a mere gesture. My atti- 
tude, with which the whole delegation identified it- 
self, arose from my deep conviction that Arabs and 
Jews must come to an understanding. It arose from 
my sincere hope that our participation in the Con- 
ference, and the Conference itself, would —and 
should—contribute and help much in this respect. 

Were we justified in participating at this Confer- 
ence? Not one of our delegates was born in Asia. 
Did we stop being Europeans or Americans when we 
came to Palestine? I think the problem cannot be put 
this way. It is immaterial where our cradle happened 
to stand; the decisive point is that we are deeply 
rooted in our country—by law and in our heart. Our 
Hebrew language, most of all, gave us the right to 
speak at this Conference. It was more than a co- 
incidence that the Hebrew University was the first to 
be invited, before the Vaad Leumi, at the suggestion 
of the University, took over the formation of the 
delegation as one representing the whole Yishuv. 
That we made Hebrew our language in our old 
home—this was, and is, the deepest expression of a 
true and complete return to the Asian homeland. 

A seat has now been given to us in the Council of 
the Thirty who are to govern the newly created 
organization. Our delegate there will raise his voice 
in the name of the Jewish people. Within the frame- 
work of the organization we shall be able to act an 
honest and worthy part when Jews all over the world 
will be prepared to fight the entirely unfounded 
prejudices which make the white race look down 
upon the other races. For the sake of this fight—it 
is true— there was no need for us to go to New 
Delhi. It is one of the basic teachings of Judaism that 
all men are created in the image of God. 

In this spirit, we shall be sincere and loyal mem- 
bers of the Inter-Asian Relations Organization. We 
see in it a preliminary step towards the creation of 
One World, or—as we say—towards the messianic 


type of mankind, 
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The Jews of 
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North Africa 


by Werner J. Cahnman 


N A PRECEDING ARTICLE in last month's 

Jewish Frontier, we noted that North Africa, 
from Casablanca to Cairo, is seething with unrest, 
and that it ranks only second to Palestine in order 
of interest to the member states of the Arab League. 
If this is true then the conclusion is unavoidable 
that the Jews of North Africa live on a volcano 
and that a wave of pogroms may sweep the area 
on the slightest provocation. If the aims of the 
Arab politicians are frustrated in Palestine, it is 
very likely that they will try to provoke reprisals 
against the 800,000 Jews who live scattered among 
Moslem populations in other countries. Roughly 
550,000 of this number are settled in North Africa, 
including close to 220,000 Jews in Morocco 
(French Morocco, Spanish Morocco, Tangiers), 
130,000 in Algeria, and 70,000 in Tunisia. This is 
among the largest concentrations of Jews in the 
world today, outside of the three principal centers 
in the United States, Russia, and Palestine. 


THE Jewish population of North Africa is by no 
means homogeneous. There is little doubt that the 
oldest layer of the present Jewish settlement dates 
back to the period immediately before and after 
the fall of Jerusalem. This is true, for instance, of 
the Tunisian island of Djerba and of a number of 
other communities where interesting folk customs 
and religious practices have been preserved in rela- 
tive isolation. Moroccan Jews have kept alive tunes 
which are believed to be the truest remnant of Bibli- 
cal music still in use. Nahum Slouschz and. other 
explorers have encountered Jewish desert tribes 
who pray to Nebi Musa (the prophet Moses) as 
if he were a Moslem saint, and yet hope as ardently 
as any Khasid for the coming of the Messiah. 

In the coastal cities, live the descendants of Span- 
ish Jews whose ancestors reached these shores after 
the massacre of 1391 and the expulsion of 1492. 
Others came from Italy, particularly from Leghorn, 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. Until recently the 
majority of the coastal Jews, unlike the Arabized 
and Berberized Jews of the interior, spoke a Spanish- 
Jewish dialect. The younger generation, however, 
now speaks French. 

The social and occupational distribution of the 
Jews of North Africa is likewise full of contrasts. 
The bourgeoisie and the intelligentsia, consisting 
of bankers, merchants, professionals, and the like, 
are thoroughly “Parisian” in manners and attitudes. 
They are staunch French patriots and a number of 
them played a leading role in the underground 
movement which actively facilitated the landing of 


the American Expeditionary Force during the war. 
They have left the narrow lanes of the mellah, 
the North African ghetto, and bought houses in 
the swanky residential suburbs of Casablanca, Oran, 
Algiers, and Tunis. They are dressed in style, and 
are indifferent in matters of religion. Some of the 
younger generation, especially among those still 
struggling for a secure status, develop a marked 
tendency in favor of Communism; but any sense of 
social responsibility is conspicuous by its absense. 
This group is largest in Algeria, somewhat smaller 
in Tunisia, while it represents only a thin top 
layer in Morocco. 

At the other end of the scale, and completely 
out of contact with the Jewish world at large, are 
the Jewish villagers who live in the mountain fast- 
nesses of the High Atlas and in the oases of Southern 
Morocco and Algeria. Some of the mountain Jews 
are farmers and clandestine liquor dealers, partic- 
ularly vintners (alcholic beverages constituting 
the most effectual bribe among Moslem popula- 
tions), but most of them are village craftsmen, in 
virtual servitude to the Berber chieftains. Their 
religion, like the beliefs of the Moslems, in whose 
midst they live, is full of superstition and magic. 
Even in the oases at the very edge of the Sahara 
there live scattered Jewish groups, according to 
the scanty knowledge which has come to us. All in 
all, about one quarter of the Jews in French Moroc- 
co are registered in rural districts, but taking into 
account the difficulties which precise population 
enumeration encounters in these remote and strife- 
ridden regions, one may safely assume that the 
numbers known represent a lower limit only. 


THE majority of the Jewish population all over 
North Africa, particularly in Morocco, lives in dis- 
mal poverty, filth, and degradation in the old 
mellah. They are petty traders, craftsmen, agents, 
peddlers, and beggars. Thousands of desperately 
poor Jews work in the textile, leather, and metal 
goods trades; indeed most of the products of Moroc- 
co’s famed handicraft industries are Jewish in origin. 
The birth rate is extremely high, probably the 
highest in the Jewish world today, but the cor- 
responding death rate, because of substandard 
hygienic conditions, cancels out much of the poten- 


tial population increase. The stench, noise, and # 


overcrowding in the mellah are indescribable, 
and, in sharp contrast to other Jewish communities, 
prostitution, venereal disease, trachoma, and pel- 
lagra abound. The Jews of the mellah are strictly 
orthodox but in a veritably medieval sense. Their 
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children are packed into stuffy khadarim where 
teaching relies strongly on corporal punishment; 
but the Jewish scholarship which flourished in the 
region centuries ago has long since been stifled 
under the degrading conditions. There is neither 
general nor Jewish instruction above the kheder 
level for the youth of the ghetto, no training in- 
stitution for rabbis and teachers. An. increasing 
number of youths receive no Jewish instruction 
whatsoever, but leave the ghettoes, attend French 
schools, and become European in their outlook. 

These young Jews constitute a true “lost genera- 
tion.” The amount of formal education which they 
have acquired in no way stiffens their moral back- 
bone. They merely compare the alluring French 
civilization of their school books with the dreary 
humiliation of the ghetto from which they hail 
and, as a result, they become obsessed with feelings 
of frustration and inferiority. Some of them try to 
escape such feelings by application to unscrupulous 
money-making, some escape into irresponsible poli- 
tical radicalism, some into boisterous manifestations 
of a Revisionist brand of Zionism. There is little 
substance or stamina behind their strivings. They do 
not share in any Jewish consciousness, growing as 
a cultural force from within, only in a Jewish 
clannishness which is imposed upon them by pres- 
sure from without. 


LEGALLY, the position of the Algerian Jew differs 
from the status prevailing in Morocco and in Tuni- 
sia, both of which are French protectorates. The 
Sultan of Morocco and the Bey of Tunis, although 
subject to French supervision, are invested with 
nominal sovereignty, and the majority of the native 
Jews, therefore, enjoy communal self-government 
under Rabbinic law, as is usual in Islamic coun- 
tries. The Algerian “departments” of Oran, Algiers, 
and Constantine, on the other hand, are incorpo- 
rated into France and the Algerian Jews, unlike 
most of the Algerian Moslems, are French citizens 
and as such subject to French law. It is in this 
point that the colonial policy of “Divide and rule” 
was most successful. 

The Jews of Algeria achieved their privileged 
position in 1870, through the initiative of Adolphe 
Cremieux, himself a Jew. This enthusiastic escape of 
the outcasts of Moslem society to a position of pres- 
tige at the table of the ruling people has surely 
not decreased the existing antagonism between the 
Arab landowner and the Jewish money-lender. At 
the same time, the Cremieux decree, much against 
the intention of its inaugurator, has increased anti- 
Semitic feelings among the French colonists, be- 
cause they found themselves suddenly faced with 
annoying competition as a result of the grant. of 
legal equality to Jews. The extent of anti-Jewish 
sentiment can be gauged from the fact that the 
Frencch-Algerian electorate, for many years, sent 
one of the most voluble propagandists of modern 
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anti-Semitism, Edouard Drumont, to the parlia- 
ment in Paris. Feelings ran especially high during 
the anti-Dreyfus campaign. The anti-Semitic Al- 
gerian Frenchmen achieved their goal during the 
war, when the Vichy regime abrogated the Cremi- 
eux decree. The original status has meanwhile been 
restored and Moslem objection against it has not 
become vociferous. Nonetheless, it is obvious that 
the Jews of Algeria live dangerously between two 
camps. 

Still, the position of the Jews under French rule 
is by far preferable to their status under Moslem 
domination. While it is true that the Moslem 
authorities have, by and large, prevented large- 
scale massacres, it is also true that the fanatical 
brand of Islam which for centuries prevailed in 
North Africa has subjected the infidels, and es- 
pecially the defenseless Jews, to pressure towards 
forced conversion and, if conversion were not ac- 
cepted, to utter moral degradation. How many 
crypto-Jews who are still vaguely conscious of their 
Jewish derivation live in Morocco today, is a matter 
of conjecture, but the frequent plunder, until re- 
cently, of the Jewish quarters in Moroccan cities, is 
a story which is indisputably on record, and whose 
effect can still be seen. 

Nowhere in the world has the humiliation of 
the Jew lasted longer and reached lower depths 
than in Morocco. Time and again greedy mobs 
have entered the narrow lanes of the mellah, forced 
the cringing inhabitants to hide in dark corners or 
amidst stinking dung-heaps, and burned, raped, and 
plundered to their heart's content. Nor is this the 
whole story. In times of apparent peace, if found 
outside the mellah, Jews were denied the amenities 
of life and the respect due to human beings. For 
instance, they could not ride animals and had to 
weat special gaberdines which made them targets 
of abuse. The abject submission which was forced 
upon them has not failed to fill the Jews of Moroc- 
co with hatred. Economically, Jews had long made 
themselves indispensable as craftsmen and traders 
in the Moslem society, and when the French en- 
tered the country, ambitious Jéws became their 
business agents. To this day, however, the old 
tension persists unabated. 


RECENT outbreaks of mob violence in French North 
Africa, especially in Algeria, were directed against 
French colonists rather than against Jews, but it 
is obvious that this can change at a moment's notice. 
Nearby Tripolitania has already shown the way. 
If reactionary elements among the French popula- 
tion come to feel that they are being pressed against 
the wall by the rising tide of nativist movements, 
they may find it opportune to channel the anti- 
European attitude of the Moslems into the side- 
track of anti-Semitism. On the other hand, the 
Moslem leaders, feeling that the frontal attack on 
French rule is too risky an enterprise, may consider 
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the Jews an easier target and the attack on them 
a welcome occupation for their followers and a 
rehearsal for greater things to come. The develop- 
ment of the Palestinian controversy can easily provide 
a convenient battle-cry, but one should not be mis- 
led into the conclusion that the situation would not 
be identical without it. Naturally, however, if the 
Jews become more self-assertive and “uppity” be- 
cause of the prospects in Palestine while their 
domestic situation is still essentially weak, this 
will add fuel to the fire. At any rate, as happened 
in numerous previous instances in history, the Jews 
will be again in danger of being ground between 
the upper and the nether millstones, and their 
plight will be desperate. 

Knowing this, we would be criminally negligent 
of our duty as Jews and as citizens of a powerful 
republic, if we were not to engage in constructive 
assistance. Many approaches will have to be com- 
bined. The question of citizenship status for the 
Jews in Tunisia and Morocco should be clarified. 
Pogrom-prevention techniques, as tested by those 
active in race relations in this country, should not 
be omitted from consideration. Improvements in 
health and hygiene, and better opportunities for the 
vocational training of Jewish youth are of the 
greatest importance. The beginnings of a Jewish 
youth movement should be encouraged by all means. 
Increased self-government for the native population 
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is highly desirable. If precious time is won, and 
even if the prevention campaign is so successful 
that a critical situation for the Jewish settlement 
in North Africa can be avoided, one should never- 
theless not lose sight of the fact that it will remain 
a matter of the greatest urgency for many of the 
present Jewish inhabitants that roads be opened for 
large-scale migration into countries where greater 
security for Jewish life may be anticipated. 

If this is so, where should the Jews of North 
Africa turn? Limited opportunities, not to be neg- 
lected, may be found in some Latin-American 
republics, and across the Mediterranean, in Europe; 
but by and large only Palestine holds out hope for a 
lasting solution. This poses the question of the 
abrogation of the British White Paper and the 
unhampered admission of Jewish immigrants into 
Palestine rather acutely; the answer of course 
depends now upon the decision of the United 
Nations and upon the way in which this decision 
will be carried out. Meanwhile, nothing should be 
left undone to convince the peoples of the world 
and their representatives that the worsening plight 
of the Jewish D.P.’s in Central Europe presents 
by no means the only challenge of Jewish home- 
lessness to the peacemakers, and that the precarious 
situation of the Jews in the Moslem countries will 
have to be entered into in any realistic assessment 
of the Palestine problem. 


Tel-Aviv 


by Sarah Wilkinson 


L  ecanaeg to Palestine are astonished by the rich- 
ness and variety of the musical life they find here. 
Most of them come prepared to be impressed by Jew- 
ish achievement in the fields of agriculture and indus- 
try, but that there should be a flourishing musical life 
with orchestral concerts, operatic performances, cham- 
ber music, and solo recitals sufficient to satisfy the 
most avid of concert-goers, invariably arouses amazed 
comment. Particularly appreciative of this aspect of 
Palestine’s many faceted life have been the thousands 
of servicemen stationed here during the war and it is 
a fact worth noting that at least 40 percent of the 
Palestine Orchestra’s wartime audiences were men in 
uniform. ; 

The center of musical activity is Tel-Aviv which 
with its 200,000 inhabitants can, and does, fill two 
or three concert halls nightly during the season, a 
record which can be met by few, if any, towns of the 
same size elsewhere. Tel-Aviv is the home not only 
of the famous Palestine Orchestra (recently reorgan- 
ized under the name of the Palestine Philharmonic 


Orchestra) which alone counts no less than 2,800 
members in its Tel-Aviv Society of Friends, but also 
of the Palestine Folk Opera, an organization founded 
as a cooperative in 1940 and which rapidly attained 
great popularity. The Opera like the Orchestra, is a 
travelling body, and gives at least two performances 
weekly in Tel-Aviv; it has a staff of over 140 persons 
(including the Ballet and technical workers) and has 
a fairly wide repertoire of works, all of which are 
presented in Hebrew. This season it offers ten sub- 
scription performances including first performances of 
“Manon,” “Ballo di Maschero,” “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
“Maritza” by Kalman, and “Shulamit” by Goldfaden. 
Its guest artists will include Edis de Phillipe (of New 
York), Emilica Vera of the La Scala Opera, Milan, 
and Marco Rotmueller of the Zurich Opera. To the 
Folk Opera belongs the credit of having performed 
the first modern Hebrew opera, Dan Hashomer (Dan 
the Watchman) with music by the Tel-Aviv com- 
poser, Marc Lavry, who also conducted the perform- 
ances. The main conductors of the Opera are George 
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Singer, Marc Lavry, Lav Mirski, and Wolfgang Fried- 
laender, all of Tel-Aviv. 

Since its foundation ten years ago (December 
1936), the Palestine Philharmonic Orchestra has 
been the pivotal point of all musical activity not only 
through its own symphonic performances, but be- 
cause its members provide the personnel for most of 
the quartets, trios, and other ensembles of the coun- 
try, and also a great part of the teaching staff of the 
various conservatories and music schools. In Tel- 
Aviv the Orchestra this season is giving four per- 
formances of each of its ten subscription concerts, 
apart from a number of special concerts. Inaugu- 
rated by Arturo Toscanini, it has continued the policy 
of bringing over guest conductors and soloists. At 
present it is being conducted by Bernardino Molinari 
of Rome, who is scheduled to spend four months in 
Palestine, while other guest conductors will be Charles 
Muench of Paris, Leonard Bernstein of New York, 
and Van Beinum of Amsterdam. Two popular and 
gifted local conductors, George Singer and Michael 
Taube, who were the mainstay of the Orchestra dur- 
ing the wartime period when Palestine was cut off 
from musical centers abroad, also appear on the sea- 
son’s schedule. 

Large choral works are not given with much fre- 
quency, but mention must be made of the Palestine 
Oratorio, one of the oldest musical bodies in the coun- 
try, which also has its home in Tel-Aviv. The Ora- 
torio has made a number of appearances with the 
Palestine Orchestra, notably in Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, and its leader, Fordhaus Ben Tzissy (per- 
manent conductor of the Habimah Theatre Orches- 
tra) was a pioneer in Palestine’s musical life. 


WHILE the symphony orchestra plays the dominant 
part in the musical life of Tel-Aviv — as indeed it 
does of the whole country—there are a number of 
smaller but no less interesting musical ventures which 
add stimulation to the concert field. Prominent among 
these are the “Museum Concerts” which have at- 
tracted a circle of musical connoisseurs and have be- 
come a real feature of Tel-Aviv’s music life. About 
ten years ago the Tel-Aviv Museum, on the initiative 
of its music-loving administrator, Moshe Kanyuk, 
launched an experimental season of six concerts, held 
in the Museum’s main gallery, which has a seating 
capacity of about 300. The success of these evenings 
of chamber music was immediate and the number of 
concerts soon rose to 12 a season, then to 24, and in 
the 1945/46 season no less than 42 concerts were 
arranged by the Museum management. Programs are 
built up on the less familiar chamber works of the 
established masters of musical literature, but stress 
is also laid on modern works; and compositions by 
such modernists as Bartok, Britten, Hindemith, Mil- 
haud, Reger, Stravinsky, Shostakovitch, etc., feature 
widely in the programmes. Of local composers, works 
by Paul Ben-Khaim, Joseph Kaminski, and E. W. 
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Sternberg (all of Tel-Aviv) were performed in the 
1945/46 season. Most of the music at the Museum 
is provided by quartets and trios, but the Tel-Aviv 
Chamber Choir, under the direction of Otto Lustig, 
has made several appearances there, giving in the 
main Bach Cantatas and choral works by old Italian 
masters. Most of the music is provided by Tel-Aviv 
musicians, but quartets, trios, and wind ensembles 
made up of Jerusalem players have also appeared at 
the Museum concerts. “Saturday night at the Mu- 
seum” is by now an accepted feature of Tel-Aviv’s 
musical entertainment, and those in search of cham- 
ber music of a high standard know that they can find 
it at the Museum Concerts. 


ANOTHER musical venture which is playing an in- 
creasingly important part is the Palestine Mozarteum, 
an association of music lovers and musicians. This 
organization was founded three years ago, with the 
main aim of cultivating the music of Mozart and the 
early classicists and fostering contemporary music. It 
started off in a small way, but under the direction of 
Prof. Yuval Ebenstein (formerly a Professor at the 
Vienna Conservatoire of Music) it has rapidly in- 
creased both its scope and its circle and by the end of 
the 1945/46 season numbered 350 members. The 
forty-seven musical evenings which it gave during 
the 1945/46 season were attended by about 8,000 
hearers. In the past season, the Mozarteum presented 
thirteen studio concerts which included a perform- 
ance of Mozart’s miniature opera, “Bastien and Bas- 
tienne.” It also presented a Mozart piano-and-violin 
sonata cycle and gave four concerts with its Cham- 
ber Orchestra. This chamber orchestra, which com- 
prises sixteen participants, is made up of professional 
and amateur musicians and is conducted by Prof. 
Ebenstein. It should be noted that it gave a special 
concert for the Army Education Center at Nathania; 
and at one time the Mozarteum counted twenty Brit- 
ish Army members. With the collaboration of the 
Tel-Aviv Chamber Choir under Otto Lustig, the 
Chamber Orchestra has performed, among other 
works, a number of Bach Cantatas and works for 
choir and orchestra by local composers. Especially 
popular is the Mozarteum Quartet, the members of 
which are all drawn from the Palestine Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and which holds concerts at irregular 
intervals. 

The Mozarteum puts the emphasis on educational 
work and a highly valued side of its activities are the 
concerts in schools. Such concerts always include ex- 
planatory lectures by musical experts and this type 
of work is undoubtedly helping to build up an in- 
structed generation of music lovers. 

The Mozarteum has arranged concerts with choirs 
from the settlements and in the past season it or- 
ganized a choral concert at one of the larger Tel-Aviv 
halls in which the excellent choir of Bet Hashittah 
participated with the Mozarteum Chamber Orches- 
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tra, giving a highly successful concert, with the ac- 
cent on works by Palestinian composers. 

Connected with the Mozarteum are a number of 
lecturers on music, such as Dr. Peter Gradenwitz 
and Dr. Paul Riesenfeld, and during the 1945/46 
season seven lectures with musical accompaniment 
were held to capacity audiences. 

In connection with its educational activities, the 
Mozarteum, which works in collaboration with the 
Tel-Aviv Municipality and the Cultural Depart- 
ment of the Histadrut, has now set up a special Edu- 
cational Department. Fifty students have already been 
enrolled, and courses in general musicology, aural 
training, history of magic, as well as instrumental 
instruction are being held. 

‘In an unpretentious manner, free from sensa- 
tional flourish, the Mozarteum has done and is doing 
much to enrich the musical life of Tel-Aviv and 
to encourage a connoisseur public. Plans for the 
coming season include Mozart’s Requiem and Han- 
del’s “Acis and Galatea.” 


THERE is still another symphony orchestra giving 
concerts in Tel-Aviv which is commonly known as 
the “Histadrut Orchestra.” Founded by the Tel- 
Aviv Branch of the Histadrut’s Cultural’ Depart- 
ment a year ago, it consists of about fifty members, 
nearly all of whom are Palestinian-born youngsters. 
The ensemble was placed under the direction of 
Frank Pollak, noted pianist, harpsichordist, and 
teacher in Tel-Aviv. He conducted most of the 
twenty-five concerts given last year and rehearsed 
all performances. Two guest conductors appeared 
with the young orchestra: George Singer and Otto 
Selberg of Tel-Aviv. Most of the more talented 
younger instrumentalists of Tel-Aviv have been at- 
tracted into this ensemble, which in the short time 
it has been in existence has done very well, giving 
concerts to packed halls of working class people. 
A String Orchestra, drawn from the larger body, 
has also given a number of concerts under Frank 
Pollak and has toured the Jewish settlements. 

At the Histadrut house, Beth Brenner, in the 
heart of Tel-Aviv, a point is made of giving con- 
certs of works by Jewish composers, usually per- 
formed by leading chamber music ensembles, but 
opportunity is also given here for young musicians 
to make first appearances. While such concerts are 
“closer” affairs, only for members of the Labor Fed- 
eration, the fact that Tel-Aviv is a working class 
town means that a large section of the public can 
and does hear his music. The Histadrut further spon- 
sors two choirs in Tel-Aviv, led respectively by Israel 
Brandman and Shlomo Kaplan. 


TEL-AVIV can lay claim to most of the country’s 
important chamber music ensembles as well as 
soloists. To mention but the leading groups there 
is the Tel-Aviv String Quartet, the Palestine String 
Quartet, the Kaminski String Quartet, and the Berg- 
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mann and Buch Trios which give frequent concerts 
and of which practically all the members are drawn 
from the Palestine Philharmonic Orchestra. These 
groups have played together for several years and 
besides their Tel-Aviv concerts have toured the 
neighboring lands, the Tel-Aviv String Quartet being 
particularly well-liked in Egypt. Tel-Aviv is espe- 
cially rich in pianistic talent and during the season 
scarcely a week passes without the announcement 
of at least a couple of piano recitals. This season ap- 
pearances of local artists will be fewer as several Tel- 
Aviv pianists are abroad, among them Pnina Salzman 
(appeared in London in December and before that 
as the soloist of a concert of all-Palestinian works be- 
ing conducted by Charles Muench in Paris towards 
the end of October), Max Pressler (winner of the 
Debussy Competition recently held in San Francisco) 
and Yahli Wagman (awarded a Gold Medal at the 
recent International Music Competition at Geneva), 
while Ella Goldstein, another popular Tel-Aviv pian- 
ist, left for the U.S.A. at the end of October. String 
instrument soloists are mostly drawn from the ranks 
of the Palestine Philharmonic Orchestra, but thus 
far this season only one of the local violinists has 
given recitals in Tel-Aviv. This is the seventeen- 
year-old, blind violinist Reuben Varga, a highly 
gifted youth who was born in Tel-Aviv but spent 
the war years in Budapest, from which city he only 
recently returned. 

But in addition to local artists, Tel-Aviv is the 
center for the appearance of guest soloists brought 
to the country by the several concert agencies op- 
erating in the town. Most successful of the recent 
visitors was the veteran pianist and musicologist 
from Paris, Paul Loyonnet, who was able in a short 
stay to give no fewer than a dozen concerts to capa- 
city houses in Tel-Aviv. Many musical stars coming 
to Palestine are brought here by the Orchestra— 
one need but mention Bronislaw Huberman, Adolf 
Busch, Moisewitch, Ignatz Friedman, Simon Gold- 
berg, etc—and their main appearances are always 
in the Orchestra’s home town of Tel-Aviv. 


BACKGROUND to the numerous local musicians 
are the many music schools in the town. The num- 
ber of private music teachers is legion, the majority 
specializing in piano and violin, and once again 
the members of the Palestine Philharmonic Orches- 
tra supply the bulk of the instructors. Students for 
wind instruments are few and there is a definite 
need to encourage this type of musical activity. Prof. 
Leo Kestenberg, at one time Ministeriairat in the 
Prussian Ministry of Culture and virtual musical 
director of Germany in the pre-Hitler period and 
for about five years Director of the Palestine Or- 
chestra, has given it as his opinion that nowhere 
in Europe could one find the amount of musical 
talent that flourishes in Palestine. There are four 
main “conservatoires” which cover instruction in 
all branches of musical education: courses in stan- 
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dard instruments, theory and composition, group 
training, history of music, etc. These are the “Shula- 
mit” Conservatoire, the Tel-Aviv Branch of the 
Jerusalem Conservatoire, the Buch Conservatoire, 
and the Hebrew Conservatoire. All these are ex- 
panding institutions, employing large staffs. Oldest 
is the “Shulamit”’ Conservatoire, the first music 
school to be set up in Palestine. This was founded 
by Moshe Hopenko (still the director) in 1910, 
when Tel-Aviv was in its infancy and could boast 
no more than a hundred families. M. Hopenko, who 
had been a professor of music at the Geneva Music 
Conservatoire and a pupil of Auer and Joachim, 
started his Tel-Aviv venture with a couple of small 
rooms and a small hall but soon enrolled thirty 
pupils and within a couple of years had formed a 
school orchestra which, in the “old days,” used to 
accompany visiting soloists. The Buch Conservatoire 
and the Hebrew Conservatoire, run respectively by 
the Tel-Aviv pianist, Alexander Buch and Menashe 
Ravina, musicologist and music critic on the Labor 
daily, Davar, have been in existence for several years 
and have fully-filled courses. The youngest of the 
Conservatoires is the Tel-Aviv Branch of the Jeru- 
salem Conservatoire, which vas founded a year ago 
with Dr. Laszlo Vincze, cellis: of the Palestine Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, as director. It already has 
over a hundred students, who are all required to take 
the comprehensive course. 

Of special interest is the Music Teachers’ Train- 
ing College run by Prof. Leo Kestenberg and Eman- 
uel Pugaczow. Music teachers, kindergartners, and 
student teachers from all over the country attend 
these courses and a special syllabus has been worked 
out for teachers in the communal settlements. 

Tel-Aviv is the only town in Palestine where reg- 
ular Youth Concerts are given on a subscription 
basis. Apart from the many school orchestras, the 
Palestine Philharmonic Orchestra has given two 
parallel series of five concerts each every season for 
several years now, all of which have been fully 
subscribed. The programs are built up on an educa- 
tional basis and explanatory talks accompany all 
performances. Musical education is intensive and 
extensive, and this fact, coupled with the proverbial 
Jewish love of music, ensures the development of mu- 
sical knowledge and appreciation which will guar- 
antee an increasingly wide field for musical en- 
deavor. 





THE AUTHOR: 

Sarah Wilkinson is a British woman long 
resident in Palestine. Her article is reprinted 
from Palestine Information (Nov. 1946), a 
publication of the Youth Department of the 
World Zionist Organization. 
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A Midrash on Ruth 


by Grace Goldin 


5 


With extraordinary wrath 
Prince Boaz paced his lands; 
He scowled upon his reapers 
And he criticised his hands. 


“Word comes to us of whoring 
Within these fields of late; 

We know not who the Jew can be 
So reckless of his fate. 


But whoso we convict of it 
When inquiries are made 
We banish out of Bethlehem 
Forevermore,” he said. 


“On this account,” said Boaz, 
“Tonight I mean to lie 

With you men on the threshing-floor 
Under an open sky. 


“Is this place Israel,” he cried, 
“Or Moab or Beth-Peor?” 

So Boaz came himself to lie 
Upon the threshing-floor. 


Il. 


And Naomi said to Ruth, “How long, my Ruth, 
Can you and Boaz play your little game? 
Lo, it is three months since the crop began 
And three months Ruth has gone out harvesting. 
Is not Prince Boaz of our kinsmen, whose 
Maidens you daily follow to the fields? 
Shall I not seek your rest, and ascertain 
That it will be well with you and well with me? 
Behold, the harvesting is over and done, — 
Tonight they winnow wheat on the threshing-floor. 
Rise up, my daughter; rise, adorn yourself, 
Put Sabbath raiment on, undo your hair, 
And some sweet scent apply to garment’s hem 
Such as my sons desired you wear for them. 
Then cautiously, when the night’s work is done 
And revelry drops silent, creep about 
To where, among his reapers, Boaz sleeps. 
Uncover his feet, my daughter; crouch down there; 
Let Boaz tell you what to do.” 

Then Ruth 
Laughed with delight, full princess that she was, 
And her eyes glittered like the points of a crown 
To think she had quit Moab, and become 
A pious woman and a proselyte 
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And all this way to Bethlehem had come 

To play a trick so typically Moabite. 

She robed herself in kirtle soft and light 

With little flecks of crimson in its weave 

And she released her gold hair braid by braid. 
Then over all she cast a widow’s cape 

Lest revelers see her in the darkened court. 
Ruth went down to the fields right merrily. 
The night was dark, its moon not yet come up, 
And the harvest, after many months, complete. 
In the lanes, in the warm land, two by two the youth 
Of Bethlehem yet roved the meadows sweet. 
Naomi’s voice made music for Ruth’s feet: 
“My merits will accompany you, Ruth.” 


Il. 


Several steps beyond his laborers 

Boaz laid ready couch and covering, 

Stretched himself out, and upwards of an hour 
He lay on guard, but afterwards he slept. 

That night the moon rose late. As Boaz dreamed, 
A dozen Ruths skimmed past him single-file, 
Each like that Ruth who graced the barley-rows, 
But each one bolder than the living Ruth. 

As the eleventh of them came abreast 

And on the coverlet shook out her braids, 

Boaz the proud, who never begged before, 
Cried on her mercy! Twelfth Ruth mimicked him: 
“Mercy, my Lord? Right mercy comes from God, 
After whose footsteps I have walked of late, 
But if you prettily ask me, I might grant 

One single drop, to cool you of your pain; 

Two, but the man in you would wake again; 
Three, or a hundred; mercy down might rain 
And Boaz drink it all, and drink in vain. 

Mercy might rock before you like a pool 

But you sit flaming on the nearby bank. 

For such a frenzy as the Lord hath given 

His trusty servant, and the world’s great fool, 
Sweet gentleman, you have yourself to thank.” 
At that Ruth whirled about, and Boaz woke 
Who with a seventy year accumulation 

Of fury cursed his own imagination. 

Had he stored seed through half a century 

To spill it in a dream upon a slut? 

What of the legend? God had promised him 

Son of his flesh: begot upon what woman? 
Would such a convert be God’s messenger? 

Was this an omen, or the shades of sin? 

He shut his eyes in pain, and on the spot 

Up nodded Ruth, the thirteenth of her line, 
Discreet yet mocking, brief yet eloquent. 
“Greetings, my sometime master!” With what wit 
Her toying left him, Boaz thrust her off, 

Woke with huge effort and with some regret 
And sombrely lay staring at the night. 

About him blackness every which way turned 
And fire burned within him, and beneath; 

And wheatfields overheard him when he groaned, 
“Judge no man till the moment of his death!” 
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IV. 


Now Boaz slept, a heavy, drunken sleep 

And when he woke again it was to find 

The body of a woman at his feet. 

She was warm, and something silk was over her; 

Tense, but not overly tense as Boaz was 

Who guessed, from the fragrance, from the 
softness, from 

His intuition who the woman was. 

And his one thought became 

That this would be no dream; or being one 

He should speak softly that he might not wake. 

“Who art thou?” he called out, in a mere shell 

Of his man’s voice. “Art thou spirit or woman?” 

“Jam a woman.” “Maid or married woman?” 

“I am a maid.” “Art thou clean or unclean?” 

Then she thought, I am in a purer state 

Than you are now, my lord; I need not wait 

Until tomorow eve to be made clean; 

And said, “I am clean.” A woman, purest of women, 

Lay at his feet, and he could feel her breathe; 

And again he said, “Who art thou?” and she sighed 

“I am Ruth thine handmaid.” Boaz lay quite still 

And all the red firmament swung round 

Over his head; and at this stillness Ruth 

Rose, and stretched out herself, and clung to him 

Like a long ivy, and he touched her hair. 

He raised his eyes at that; and lo, its gold 

Shone in the moon, the world’s inheritance 

Unloosed about her face: incredible hoard! 

Boaz whose life was pennies up till then 

Fingered her hair, her wealth, her loveliness; 

And saw her eyes had two half moons in them, 

And that her breast was very fair and white; 

And drawing down her garment to its hem 

Boaz whispered to Ruth, “Tarry this night!” 


V. 


“Not by day and not by darkness 

Not by truth,” sang Ruth, “nor falsehood, 
Not to play and not in earnest 

I come to you, my love. 


Through a sort of sleeping twilight 
With a smile as of adventure 
Though I come to lie beside you 

I bless you not, my love. 


For the slanted world about us 
And the secretness within us 
And the distance long between us 
Leave little place for love. 


You will find me not in darkness 
Nor the wise and open daylight 
But a space inside the sunrise 
Was given me for love.” 
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Vi 


“This is no time for singing, Ruth!” complained 
The man with difficult and mumbling tongue, 
Who had heard her out with only half an ear 
And no mind to discern her subtleties. 

But Ruth drew back, as distant as her song, 
And Boaz found that the meek maid was strong. 
Great was the power of that lovely woman: 
When it had raised his frenzy, it allayed. 
Dream or no dream, wife or no wife, woman 
Or spirit, or a being of the earth, 

Boaz stood at Ruth’s doorway and he sought 
Instant admittance. And she quieted him. 

The Moabite, the proselyte, this Ruth 

Laid a restraining hand on Israel 

And to his pleading she spoke mightily. 


VIL. 


“Boaz, remember yourself! Think what you are! 
To you God gave the legend of a saint; 

Men ought to sing of Boaz near and far 

And praise his steadfastness and his restraint! 


Boaz, remember yourself! Your seed shall be 
Kings among kings; for to Prince Boaz’ race 
The Lord affirmeth throne and majesty: 

Spill not that seed in an unhallowed place! 


Boaz, remember me! I am no light 
Gleaner; I am a woman of some fame, 
Born royally in Moab, and tonight 
Seeking the promise of far greater name; 
I shall not cast my legend down, nor pour 
Myself away like wine on a barn flooor.” 
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VIII. 


Then truly did the waves break over Boaz 

And the bitter waters tumble over him. 

And the bitterest of all our feelings, shame, 

Drowned out desire as a wave the shore, 

And Boaz wept, to think Ruth mastered him 

Not by the spirit of evil, as it was 

In the dream he had dreamt of her; but by the power 

Of good, had Ruth met Boaz in the night 

And had prevailed. When Boaz spoke again 

It was with a great bitterness of soul 

But not in doubt; but very wearily. 

“Forgive me, Ruth,” he said to her. And she 

Again the meek thing that she was, replied, 

“My lord, I am Ruth thine handmaid. Spread thy 
skirt 

Over thine handmaid; for indeed thou art 

Closely akin to me.” And Boaz spoke 

In a voice made soft for him by weariness, 

“May heaven bless you, for that you choose me 

And did not look upon a younger man: 

I am your kinsman, and shall I not do 

All that my Ruth require? Yet there lives 

One in the city nearer kin than I. 

Tarry this night, and in the morning come 

To meet with him; but if the man refuse 

To do the kinsman’s part to you, then I 

Will do the kinsman’s part. Tarry this night: 

May you be mine by virtue of this night! 

As the Lord lives, after morning comes 

I shall redeem you. I am an old man; 

I think I have not very long to live. 

But by my faith, you may be comforted: 

Boaz is yours now, Ruth, living or dead.” 


Silence in Zikhron 


by Herbert Howarth 


OR FIVE MILES south of Haifa the Palestine 

coastal plain, which, lower down, becomes the 
fertile Sharon of the Bible, is only a narrow finget 
of land. A hillside as steep as the face of a cliff rises 
from it to the rough flower-grown plateau of the 
Carmel. Towards the southern extremity, reached by 
a climbing road, is the village of ZikHron Yaakov. 
A line of houses approaching a road junction, with a 
few old trees around it and a gorse-clad heath behind: 
it is the nearest thing in Palestine to an English vil- 
lage, that point of rural quiet which was the staple 
retreat of the young Britishers of the first World War 
from Rupert Brooke to T. E. Lawrence. 

When the wind comes roaring over the Carmel, 
the houses situated a little beyond the reach of the 
village center take on something of a Bronté char- 
acter. There is a big house, big enough to hold a 


large family. The people of the family mostly died 
a long time ago. One of them is left. He is old. He 
walks about the house, living with the shadows. Be- 
hind the house, the hillside races down to a valley 
and rises again to throw its boulders and tufts of 
gorse and heath grass onto the ridge of sky. The 
wind, full of the sea and aromatic thyme and the 
cries of those who have come over the sea for sixty 
years, roars round the house and tears at it and on 
down the valley and sweeps Palestine to the Jordan. 
The old man storms with the wind over the hill path. 
All the village knows him. For that matter all Pales- 
tine knows him, but he is inaccessible with his secrets, 
he is one of the repositories of Jewish Palestine’s un- 
folded secrets. He is the Legend of Zikhron, and 
glories to be it, and nurses his inaccessibility. . . . 
In February, 1911, T. E. Lawrence, who had 
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reached Haifa by sea, visited the Monastery on 
Mount Carmel. Already, in the curious proleptic way 
that life has, factors of the future were knit together. 
Lawrence—the monasticism to which he felt him- 
self later forced to retreat from the filth of politics 
—Zikhron—dZikhron of the Aaronsons, symbol of a 
moment of alliance between England and the Jew- 
ish hope. 

The return of Jewry to Palestine was, prior to 
1914, dependent on the Turks, whose regime, even 
after it had been quickened by Enver and the young 
party, was corrupt, capricious, and unsympathetic to 
the aspirations of no matter what group in the sub- 
ordinate territories of the empire. Although drawn 
largely from Eastern Europe, where England and her 
ideals were only a myth, elements. of the Jewish 
community in Palestine began to hope from an 
Allied victory the fulfillment of their old-new long- 
ings. While Lawrence and the Arab guerrillas were 
striking at the Turks on the extended right wing of 
Allenby’s armies, an active nucleus of the Jews of 
Palestine organized an underground force, the “Nili” 
movement, as it was called, to undermine the main 
Turkish front. 

Among the leaders of the movement were the 
three Aaronsons: Aaron, Alexander, and Sarah. In 
1917 the Turks arrested Sarah in her house at Zikh- 
ron. Sarah succeeded in committing suicide before 
she could be compelled to yield the details of Nili 
activities under the expert Turkish tortures... . 
When T. E. Lawrence spoke to the Fabian Society 
after the war, he found with regret that he had a 
mixed audience before him: “He had intended to 
deal faithfully with the tradition that the Turk is a 
gentleman.” 

Aaron Aaronson was the brains and principal per- 
sonality of Nili. His constant contacts with British 
Cairo headquarters, whom he supplied with informa- 
tion of the Turkish dispositions, made it natural that 
in the many discussions of the shape of the Zionist 
future in Palestine he should take a leading place. 
Travelling to London by air under the auspices of 
the military, he was wrecked and lost. It is a common 
tendency to think of the British as great Machiavel- 
lians. Even today, with more than a quarter of a 
century gone by, there is a widespread belief in Pal- 
estine that the accident was no accident. But why 
should Britain desire the loss of a man who 
served her so well and hoped so much of her, you 
ask. In a recent press discussion of the issue, a Pales- 
tinian writer replied: “It is not her enemies England 
kills, but her friends.”. . . 

Mystification, beloved by the English public, and 
abundantly practiced by T. E. Lawrence, whom the 
public adored just because of it, is against the tenor 
of modern Palestine, where forthright assertion of 
the factual self is the thing. But to Alexander Aaron- 
son, living this more than quarter of a century in the 
big, empty, echoing house on the Zikhron moors, 
Palestine permits it. For the house and its hermit 
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are a relic. They enshrine the past, the felicitous 
alliance, all its hope. At that moment Jewry and 
England came close together and seemed destined to 
go forward together. Lawrence and the Aaronsons 
could do complementary work, foreshadowing the 
complementary character of Zionist and Arab prog- 
ress, and understand one another and be alike in 
character and deeds. They were the dreamers of the 
day: 

“,.. the dreamers of the day are dangerous men, 

for they may act their dream with open eyes, and 

make it possible.” 
Afterwards came the disintegration. For the peoples 
in the Middle East, both Arabs and Jews, the per- 
plexities of Empire were allowed, needlessly, to debar 
the fulfillments which the Aaronsons had fought for, 
and Lawrence had pledged. Lawrence went to those 
long days of silence at his Oxford home and after- 
wards to the obscurity and austerity of the services. 
The doors of the house in Zikhron closed. 


“FAILURE seemed God’s freedom to mankind... . 
there was no victory, except to go down into death 
fighting and crying for failure itself.” 

There are few more conspicuous exponents of 
twentieth century hopelessness than the T. E. Law- 
rence of the post-war days, when he had won, and 
proved worthless, the fame after which his youth had 
ached. His expressions of nihilism will be regarded 
by historians as /oci classici for the demonstration of 
the twentieth-century reaction against the faith in 
progress of the nineteenth-century peace decades. It 
is true that doubt and despair had been visibly germi- 
nating even in optimism’s heyday: that the avowed 
depression of Matthew Arnold’s Dover Beach and 
the cultivated tiredness with life that marked Pater 
and the young men of the ‘nineties were forerunners 
and tutors of the Weltanschauung of Lawrence and 
some of his contemporaries. Lawrence milestones the 
point where thoughts of the minority become the 
creed of the many. His judgments on the world re- 
flect a widespread sense that it is dirty and unman- 
ageable. 

A signal passage in Seven Pillars of Wisdom tells 
of an Arab skirmish. Lawrence is flung off his camel 
in a charge, sees in a flash that he will be trampled 
and killed, and as he flies forward through the air 
hears himself repeating a line of verse: 

“Lord I was free of all Thy flowers 

but I chose the world’s sad roses.” 
A man brought up on poetry finds his recollections 
of it serving as a kind of emotional shorthand. In a 
critical situation fragments of verse sum up a whole 
complex of dominant desires. The way Lawrence 
uses this languorous penitential verse in a death situ- 
ation illustrates how close the mood of the ‘nineties 
and after was to his feelings. 

Seven Pillars was written down, and rewritten, 
some time after the events it describes. How far Law- 
rence based his narrative on notes or on pure memory 
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is disputable. Wilful deceiver that he was, he some- 
times denies the possession of notes, sometimes refers 
to them. He had, no doubt, a very retentive and re- 
liable memory, such as enabled him to recover such 
details as those in the description of the Wadi Ais in 
flood. But packed years had intervened. It is possible 
that some of the moral judgments he passes are the 
impositions of posterior convictions. The story of the 
fragment of remembered verse is, however, clearly 
an evocation of what really happened, and is an index 
to his mental make-up at the date of the action. 

Prior to that date we have no equally incontrovert- 
ible evidence of the preponderance of the death-wish 
in Lawrence. The evidence of the early letters and of 
the retrospective narratives of friends (these written 
after Lawrence’s death and therefore possibly colored 
by the knowledge of the later man) points rather to 
the pitting each against each of two forces in his 
psyche: the force of death and negativism, the force 
of construction and leadership in a process of social 
change. In his boyhood pursuits the contrast was 
phrased as between modern concerns with speed, 
three-speed gears, mechanics, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, love of the ghoulish and mediaeval, 
which sent him often brassrubbing, and made him, 
it was said, keep by his bed the rubbing of a man 
“eaten of worms.” In his early mental orientations 
the sovereign factor was his urgent ambition: he was 
proud to have been born on Napoleon’s birthday; he 
soaked himself in military history; he read, re-read, 
dreamed of the psalm Super flumina Babylonis, and 
saw himself at the head of a great new movement 
to give it reality. At the other end of the psychic scale 
was his picture of himself as a small, ungainly man 
“ashamed of my awkwardness, my physical envelope.” 
Disability of stature has been accompanied in a num- 
ber of English public figures by excessive ambition, 
spite, and a tendency to play-act in life till life be- 
comes a chain of mystifications. If we look at the 
photograph opposite the title-page of David Garnett’s 
edition of Lawrence’s Letters, we get a picture which 
the noble heads of Kennington and the others have 
falsified. We see the real “little man” with his typical 
aggressiveness and aspiration. We divine how faith- 
fully he has touched off his own habits in that passage 
of Seven Pillars where he describes himself as “smil- 
ing spitefully” during a talk between Feisal and a 
French envoy. 


Up To the war years there was every prospect 
that the constructive potentialities in this psychic 
complex would win out. He was turning the situa- 
tion to good. Walking the Mediterranean lands he 
mastered languages, people, history. He showed enor- 
mous powers for reconstruction of the past, which 
carried him to a clear first at Oxford by way of a 
thesis on Crusader Castles. He had a flair of greater 
value than discipline in archaeological research. He 
succeeded wherever he could purposefully link the 
past with his personal hopes for the future. Just as 
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when he read Super flumina Babylonis history filled 

him with a vision. Recalling the dig at Carchemish 

he writes one day his recollections of a storm: 
“|... we caught odd glimpses of the sculptures 
outside shining in the rain and dazzle of light. 
I remember particularly the seven foot figure of 
a helmeted god striding along an inscription to- 
wards the doorway:—and the dripping jaws of 
the two lions of the pedestal which seemed in 
the alternate glare and shadows of the splashes 
to be grinning at us through the window.” 

When his impulses to retreat from life inflicted 
themselves on him in the days of solo student expe- 
ditions, he manipulated them so that, while satisfy- 
ing his will to suffer, he was actually brought closer 
to life. In the last pages of Seven Pillars, character- 
istic of the embittered post-war era, which wind up 
as a sort of fugual stretto on the theme of liberty 
through degradation and seek the comfort of King 
Lear in the thought that the lowest rung of 
misery is a point of safety, Lawrence names his 
freest experience as “one youthful submerged fort- 
night in Port Said, coaling steamers by day with other 
outcasts of three continents.” A prolonged effort to 
recover this experience was his post-war history in the 
ranks of the Army and the R.A.F. 

In Lawrence’s later years we find him making 
friends with socialists, like Ernest Thurtle, who had 
suspected him of still playing the imperial catspaw in 
Afghanistan even when he was only busy hiding out 
from the world in an Indian R.A.F. station. He made 
friends with them and sympathized with them, but 
he expressed doubts whether political party action, 
or any other, could aid the misery of man. His latter- 
day nihilism expresses itself totally in a letter to 
Thurtle dated July 29th, 1928: P 

“I think the planet is in a damnable condition, 
which no change of party, or social reform, will 
do more than palliate insignificantly. What is 
wanted is a new master species—birth control 
for us, to end the human race in 50 years—and 
then a clear field for some cleaner mammal.” 

If after that anything commanded faith from him it 
was only an inner momentum with which he credited 
the masses. In 1935 he wrote to Robert Graves: 

“.,. I have convinced myself that progress 
to-day is made not by the single genius, but by 
the common effort . . . the genius raids, but the 
common people occupy and possess...” 

These two views are not wholly reconcilable. But 
either of them registers the abandonment of the posi- 
tive urges of Lawrence’s youth. The image of the 
young Consul, of the bridge at Arcola, and advance- 
ment to the leadership of a sweeping popular move- 
ment had been stronger in him than even in Prince 
Andrew of War and Peace—a book which was a 
standby of his, the more so because he saw how well 
Tolstoy had understood the impulses which motivated 
him. The older Lawrence dropped all this, just as he 
compelled himself to drop the Arabs. 
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Wuy had he ever become interested in the Arabs? 
Ernest Barker reports that it was because someone 
had told him that they wrote good revolutionary 
poetry. In other words, because of his urge to revo- 
lutionary leadership. The reconstruction of the Semit- 
ic peoples became a revolutionary ideal for him, giv- 
ing him scope for a Napoleonic role, to know him- 
self “the node of a national movement.” The wonder- 
ful paragraph about the dreamers of the day rolls on 
this tide of hope: it goes on “I meant to make a new 
nation, to restore to the world a lost influence, to 
give twenty millions of Semites the foundation on 
which to build an inspired dream-palace of their na- 
tional thoughts.” David Garnett reveals that this cru- 
cial passage in the introduction of the “Oxford Text” 
of Seven Pillars was omitted from the Subscriber’s 
Edition on the advice of Bernard Shaw. 

When Lawrence was digging at Carchemish in 
1911 Gertrude Bell visited the site and on departing 
left a gift of two novels. They were the Sandra Bel- 
loni and Vittoria of Meredith. “A great joy,” Law- 
rence says of them in a letter of May 23rd. Vittoria 
is not read much to-day. A pity. The book for all its 
tedious opening, its frequent melodrama, and its 
whiff of pomade and the boudoir, is a great anatomy 
of revolution. As such, it was of vital significance for 
Lawrence and his contemporaries. E. M. Forster, on 
whom it also exerted an influence that led him to the 
criticism of empire in India, writes of it in his lectures 
on The Novel as one of the psychological impulse- 
levers for the reading public of his generation and 
class. The young Lawrence made himself expert in the 
mechanics of revolution, which he discovered so well 
illustrated in Meredith. The managing of leaders and 
masses, the bending of them to his will for what he 
taught them to see as their good, became his chosen 
work. We find Wavell in the letter-book correspond- 
ing with him as a master of the revolutionary craft. 

It is of the essence of Lawrence’s way of thought 
that he saw incidents in which he had participated 
cut in bold relief. He had the egoist’s capacity for 
thinking of them as if they were the central events 
of the universal activity at the moment at which 
they occurred—as if they symbolized the maximum 
of good or bad. Everything “stinks of me,” he once 
said. During the days of the Port Said experience, 
described above, he must have seemed to onlookers or 
himself to be undergoing a very ordinary thing. Later 
the experience crystallized into a representation of 
a key-state of colossal omen. So, at another extreme, 
with the memories of his wartime Arabian adven- 
ture. Expounding his abnormality to Thurtle in April, 
1929, he writes: 

“Anyone who had gone up so fast as I went 
(remember that I was almost entirely self- 
made: my father had five sons, and on £300 a 
year) and had seen so much of the inside of the 
top of the world might well lose his aspirations, 
and get weary of the ordinary motives of action, 
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which had moved him till he reached the top. 
I wasn’t a King or a Prime Minister, but I made 
‘em and played with them, and often that there 
wasn’t much more, in that direction, for me 
to do.” 
He sees himself as the principal actor in history's 
drama, and therefore must always be formulating a 
verdict on himself and meting out sentence accord- 
ingly. Almost all things were easy for him to do, but 
he could take almost nothing easy. “I was a standing 
court-martial on myself,” he says. The greater the 
egoism the stronger the compensating craving to 
make expiation. 

The revolution which Lawrence raised in the Ara- 
bian desert was a success. He believed that with better 
backing he and his forces could have reached Con- 
stantinople; even as it was, the Turks were rolled be- 
yond Damascus. Yet despite this considerable reward 
of effort he felt it as deeply as a wound, that his revolu- 
tion, so long cherished in dreams, had been a failure. 
It failed because of the fraud at its core. So he wrote 
to Thomas Hardy’s wife some years afterwards, call- 
ing it a fraud “in the sense that its leaders did not 
believe the arguments with which they moved its rank 
and file.” The story of the imperial muddle in the 
Near East between 1918 and 1923, the tangled 
promises, the refusal to implement promises altruis- 
tically, and the shame that Lawrence felt over it, is 
well enough known. The record of it is the bitter 
substance of Seven Pillars of Wisdom. He who told 
Thurtle that he “made and played,” there recognized 
that his best efforts had been only the instrument of 
politics, and politics is foulness. Writing after the 
event, he tells how among the Arab tribes he was 
beset by the fear that “honesty might be the best-pay- 
ing cat’s paw of rogues.” Assessing things in his usual 
egoistic way he personally laid on his soul the burden 
and the expiation for what he construed as the im- 
perial crime in the region where he had lit revolt. 

A man must somewhere be willing to punctuate 
his sadness, to find a pause in a compromise and ac- 
cept it as an excuse to turn away. So Lawrence assisted 
Churchill to make the 1921 Middle East settlement 
in Cairo, and declared himself satisfied with that be- 
cause it discovered a formula carrying a meed of im- 
plementation of all the various wartime promises. 
But still the bitterness continued, the basic sense of 
failure could never be dispelled, because it seemed 
plain that the adventurous war was over and the 
momentum of action lost, that only the sword could 
give cleanliness by giving death, and that life was 
clotted irredeemably with the bad. Forster consum- 
mated his Vittoria phase in 1924 with the publication 
of Passage to India. Reading it in England, Lawrence 
recognized how he and Forster had described the 
same curve. He wrote him: 

“. how my experience (and abandonment) 
of work in Arabia repeat your history of a situ- 
ation-with-no-honest-way-out-of-it. You on the 
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large thinking plane, me on the cluttered plane 
of action—and both lost.” 


SIR RONALD STORRS appears to date the principal 
change in Lawrence's thinking from the night at 
Deraa when he, who had always revolted against 
physical contacts, was manhandled and flogged by the 
Turks. Lawrence himself never underrated the vio- 
lence of the shock. “The citadel of my integrity had 
been irrevocably lost,” is his own phase for it. But 
suppose that the chicanery of Versailles had never 
happened. Suppose Feisal had never been driven from 
Damascus. Suppose that the Middle East had been 
divided up on the cantonment system, as Lawrence 
indicates sometimes that he would have judged best, 
and the several areas (Palestine being a Jewish can- 
ton) loosely associated for the general welfare. Sup- 
pose all this, which means that Lawrence would not 
have had to retire but could still, behind Feisal’s 
shoulder, have directed the destinies of the region 
which he saw as the Semitic “dream-palace,” and 
worked to make it as rich and thriving as Andalusia 
was in the hour of Arab-Jewish co-operation, and you 
can readily conceive that the purposeful and the con- 
structive in him might still have prevailed over the 
despair and the asceticism. Because none of this hap- 
pened, and because the individual was implicated in 
the snare of political profit-making, a force greater 
than his own, he resolved to confess himself lost. 

“I believe that not doing is better than doing,” 
said Lawrence in the post-war years. In the rage of 
his nihilism he often proscribed procreating. When 
his friend Altounyan urged him to marry and “leave 
something behind,” he replied “Don’t you think it’s 
time to close down?” 

Not in the violent and exaggerated, but in the 
quiet, even if still exaggerated and self-conscious, 
expressions of his nihilism, he shows himself the child 
of his age, the age of Brooke, the war-poets, and 
transition from the artificial fatigue of the ‘nineties 
to the real pain of to-day. By the force of outward 
circumstances the balance between the vital purposes 
and the death-wish had been disturbed, and the pur- 
pose-scale shot upwards empty. He did things in these 
last years, in the way of developing engines, trans- 
lating books, helping friends; but when he accounts 
for his mental state, he writes of himself as one pas- 
sive in the void; Sir Ronald Storrs has made known 
the last letter he received: 

“You wonder what I am doing? Well, so 
do I, in truth. Days seem to dawn, suns to shine, 
evenings to follow, and then to sleep. What 
I am doing, what I am going to do puzzle and 
bewilder me. Have you ever seen a leaf fallen 
from your tree in autumn and have been really 
puzzled about it? That’s the feeling.” 

The letter which pinpoints his place even more than 
this is written in 1923. Its kinship with the Storrs 
letter shows how little he changed in twelve years, 
after the completion of Seven Pillars. It is a narrative 
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of a day’s journey to visit Wells and its cathedral. On 
his way a bird flies against the windscreen of his 
motor-cycle and is killed. In the bishop’s garden at 
Wells he stares into a pool with its fish. The day and 
the letter conclude with this thought: 

“.. . Id rather be the fish (did you ever 
read Rupert Brooke’s ‘And there shall be no 
earth in heaven,’ said the fish) or the little bird 
which had killed itself against me that morning. 

“There, my letters always end in tears.” 


More than any other man since Nelson, this shy 
yet ostentatious nihilist, this masterly manipulator 
of men and things who felt himself a failure, satis- 
fied the unsatisfied English craving for fantasy. What- 
ever he did, or whatever other publicists did for him, 
to make him mysterious and colorful, was devoured 
by press and people. Legends of the Orient which he 
knew to be false, and all the English romantic 
conceptions of the Orient which he knew to be with- 
out foundation, were woven round him, and he al- 
lowed it to make him the adored focus of a wide- 
spread longing for adventure. 

In the quiet dullness of England, legends of an 
Oriental character flourished around him with an 
Oriental fecundity. A messianic return was contin- 
ually expected of him. He himself, trained as he was 
in the stories of the prophets and appreciating the po- 
tential force of the Return pattern, sometimes dallied 
with the same thought. Usually he rejected it. He 
wrote to a friend about his former allies of the Middle 
East: “I wake up night after night dreaming I could 
help ’em again. I could, but that late help is hurtful 
to the young.” Some of those who admired him were 
not willing to take his renunciation of that desire as 
the last word. They pressed him to a return to public 
life in one form or another, and after his death af- 
firmed that it had been likely. Liddell Hart, for ex- 
ample, chronicles: “The were moments in this last 
year when he hinted of a return, and that his greatest 
period might still lie ahead.” 

His death was marked by a peculiar touch. The in- 
quest produced a contradiction between witnesses 
as to the presence of a black car on the scene of the 
accident. The reference was never cleared up. It had 
quaint apocalyptic suggestions about it which served 
as nourishment for the persistence of the messianic 
aura around Lawrence’s name. It was a posthumous 
addition to his abundant mystifications. 

Lawrence’s love of mystification began as an ex- 
tension of his never quite outgrown infantile interest 
in practical jokes and horseplay. After the crucial 
political experiences of the war, and their psycho- 
pathological results, the jokes and the mystification 
alike became complicated with the protest against the 
intolerable uncleanliness of man’s way of life. 


ONE Lawrence legend sometimes discussed in Pal- 
estine has been heard in England, and is vaguely 
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current in Jewish circles without having gained much 
acceptance. It was first recorded, I think, by Israel 
Lask, the translator of Agnon’s novels and other 
Hebrew literature into English, and a man with a 
status in Palestine resembling that of national arbiter 
where Anglo-Jewish literary history is concerned. 
It explores the identity of the person, S.A., to whom 
the dedicatory poem of Seven Pillars of Wisdom is 
addressed. Lawrence was as reticent about S.A. as Bee- 
thoven was about the Moonlight Sonata. One of the 
few distinct statements on the subject in his published 
work is a sentence, brief and non-committal, almost 
forbidding further inquiry, in a letter to Buxton, dated 
November 22nd, 1923: “S.A. was a person, now 
dead, regard for whom lay beneath my labor for the 
Arabic peoples.” It is believed by Lask and a number 
of Palestinians that S.A. was Sarah Aaronson. 

No convincing evidence either for or against this 
possibility has been adduced. Strongest argument 
against it is, perhaps, the scepticism of persons very 
near to Lawrence. His brother A. W. Lawrence 
kindly wrote to me in answer to a query: 

“I do not remember my brother ever men- 
tioning the Aaronsons either in conversation 
or in a letter to anybody, and I think I should 
have done so if they had been spoken of in a 
letter. Some Berlin Jews brought them to the 
forefront of my mind by wanting to publish a 
story that he had intended to marry Sarah A., but 
they failed to produce any evidence for it. Moshe 
Shertok afterwards told me it was virtually im- 
possible there could be any truth in it, since she 
was married almost in childhood and lived in 
Constantinople from that time till after Turkey 
entered the war, when she returned to Palestine 
and, he thought, stayed there till she was killed. 
T.E. must, of course, have met her brothers 
Aaron and Alexander, during or after the war, 
but can hardly have had more than a slight 
acquaintance with any of the family before it— 
if that.” 

Only speculation can be set against this. Sarah 
might still by chance have been on the Carmel, liv- 
ing or visiting, during one of Lawrence’s pre-war 
visits. Or in the war period Lawrence may have made 
a secret visit to Palestine to contact the Nili organi- 
zation prior to his assumption of the Hejaz task. Once 
after I had given a lecture in Tel Aviv, I was ap- 
proached by the Jerusalem painter, Hillel, a resident 
of Palestine during the Nili days. He told me a legend 
of “the little Englishman,” who then came among 
them on a swift visit as contact from Cairo; and he 
was prepared to believe this to have been Lawrence. 

There may have been other “little Englishmen” in 
Cairo Command. But the telescoping of this figure 
with Lawrence is characteristic of the way the mantle 
of legend falls over a man, once his fellows have 
made the silent decision to adopt him as the embodi- 
ment of their hopes and desires. If, as seems quite 
possible, there is no truth in the attachment of Sarah 
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Aaronson to those lines, which though they have the 
tenor of Rupert Brooke’s experimental pseudo-Greek 
rhythms, yet are strutted by the living realities behind 
them: 
“I loved you, so I drew these tides of men into my 
hands and wrote my will across the sky in stars 
To earn you Freedom, the seven pillared worthy 
house, that your eyes might be shining for me 
When we came. 
and if it is not her torture and death, too soon for 
enjoyment of the victory, that he laments: 
“Death seemed my servant on the road, till we 
were near and saw you waiting; 
When you smiled, and in sorrowful envy he out- 
ran me and took you apart: 
Into his quietness.” 
but perhaps Sheikh Ahmed, who also died, near 
Aleppo, before the end of the war, or Semitic Arabia, 
or, as some have unconvincingly suggested, a mere 
type-figure imaged by the writer’s ardent mind— 
—If even all this, why is it that the legend has 
taken hold on certain minds (on my own, too, I con- 
fess) ? Because it is like some of the Traditions of the 
prophets that are more lovely and significant than 
the dry authentic texts. Or like the Oriental legends 
of Lenin and Trotsky, such as André Malraux, with 
his flair for the folkways of Asia, recounts in Les Con- 
quérants, It catches in single reference several diverse 
truths: Lawrence’s affection for what he called “the 
eternal miracle of Jewry”; his interest in Zionism; the 
union between the Zionist pioneers and Britain, 
which, the war over, began, like Lawrence’s pledges, 
to be betrayed by politics; and the courage of the Jew- 
ish people, which so much deserved the attention 
and the allegiance of the best non-Jewish fighters; 
and the fact that to be pro-Jewish in the Middle East 
is not to be anti-Arab, but that a Jewish Palestine 
is the natural complement of a regenerated Arabia. 
The Seven Pillars of Wisdom is a title which has 
contributed to the popular English notion that Law- 
rence was possessed of the oracular super-rational 
wisdom our island imagines Asia to secrete. Lawrence 
himself has candidly given its history, showing that 
the thought behind it is not esoteric. He had lifted the 
phrase from a book accessible to everyone, Proverbs, 
first using it to lend pomp to “a youthful indiscretion 
book,” which records adventures in seven cities of 
the east, taking them in descending moral order. 
That book was scrapped, but the title was carried over 
to the All Souls history of the Hejaz revolt as a me- 
mento of the early effort. The transposition was not 
merely courtesy, however. It was relevant. Herbert 
Read criticized aspects of the book. Commenting on 
these criticisms in a letter to Edward Garnett, Law- 
rence pleaded that his title “fits the new Seven Pillars 
better than it fitted the old. Perhaps Read is not fond 
of Jewish symbolism.” With a Jewish image in his 
head, and significantly making it an image for “free- 
dom” instead of for “wisdom,” Lawrence gave the 
world his work. 
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On his first trek through Palestine in 1909 Law- 


rence had seen the beginnings of Jewish colonization 


and had written home to his mother: “In the time of 
Our Lord . . . Palestine was a decent country then, 
and could easily be made so again. The sooner the 
Jews farm it all the better; their colonies are bright 
spots in a desert.” After Allenby’s expulsion of the 
Turks from Palestine Dr. Weizmann travelled to see 
Lawrence at Aqaba and reports: “In spite of rumors 
to the contrary I found in him a sympathetic under- 
standing of Jewish aspirations in Palestine.” After 
Versailles when so much else had become either 
worthless or dream-material to him, Lawrence made 
statements on the Jewish plan for Palestine which 
consistently increased in the firmness of their support. 
He told Namier he would testify to the Cabinet on 
behalf of Zionism; when Namier carried the offer to 
Mr. Malcolm Macdonald it was neglected. In a letter 
which Robert Graves prints as the final document in 
his volume of Lawrence and the Arabs, Lawrence 
wrote: 
“whether the Arab national spirit is permanent 
and dour enough to make itself into a modern 
state in Irak I don’t know . . . Its success would 
involve the people of Syria in a similar experi- 
ment. Arabia will always, I hope, stand out of 
the movement of the settled Arabs, as will Pal- 
estine too, if the Zionists make good. Their 
problem is the problem of a third generation. 
Zionist success would enormously reinforce the 
material development of Arab Syria and Irak.” 
His brother, A. W. Lawrence, whose judgments are 
always marked by a scholarly caution, sets down 
that Lawrence favored a Jewish majority in Palestine. 


THE WIND that blows over Zikhron travels on down 
the Valley of Jezreel, where Jewish colonies have 
inseminated and fertilized the ‘earth. Alexander 
Aaronson who mounts his horse in the dawn and 
rides the Carmel range to look down the valley over 
Mishmar-ha-Emek and Afula, settlements and vil- 
lages which are doing the work that Lawrence saw 
begun in 1909 and which Sarah gave her life to 
guarantee, is perhaps the only survivor who could 
disclose the facts, and either unpin the legend or 
endorse it. But the silence that fell on Lawrence, the 
knowledge of ‘“‘world-worthlessness” that Lawrence 
defined as a Semitic possession and which derives from 
the harshness of experience, that bitter silence, sealed 
by the lessons of the past, does not let him speak. 

And why should he speak, since speech might 
shatter a legend? Legends are the property of the peo- 
ple. It is all too natural that in Asia, where the people 
most are ground down by tyranny, beautiful legends 
should most be bred. If men did not have their 
legends to incarnate their amost strangled hopes, 
they could hardly bear to live. The Zikhron legend is 
the legend that Britain loves Zion. 
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The “Revolution” in British 
Jewry 
by C. C. Aronsfeld 


—" JEWS OF BRITAIN are passing through 
one of those revolutions through evolution char- 
acteristic of England during the last 300 years; not 
an event but a process. This process of charge is 
part of the world-wide Jewish renaissance, and 
new impetus given to it by the news from Palestine, 
with its powerful reverberations in the country and 
in the community, is no more than one incident in 
the life of the present Anglo-Jewish generation. The 
story really began thirty years ago, and many more 
incidents will happen before its course is run. Under 
the impact of the Balfour Declaration, Anglo-Jewry 
met with that upheaval which marks its entry into 
modern history. The ancien régime of the Sephardi 
aristocrats was defied and the enemies of Zionism 
defeated, because they were found to be strangers to 
the convictions of most Jews in England. 

The Presidents of the two great Jewish associa- 
tions, the Board of Deputies of British Jews and the 
Anglo-Jewish Association, David Alexander and the 
famous Claude G. Montefiore, wrote that ill-starred 
letter which proclaimed, from the columns of The 
Times, that “they held Judaism to be a religious sys- 
tem, with which their political status has no concern.” 
They rejected the “Zionist theory” which, they said, 
“must have the effect throughout the world of stamp- 
ing the Jews as strangers in their native lands, and 
of undermining their hard-won position as citizens 
and nationals of those lands.” 

This manifesto of their leaders was met with 
angry protests from the people—the Board’s con- 
stituents: not only from the Hebrew congregations 
up and down the country, but also from Friendly 
Societies, charitable organizations, and nearly every 
kind of Jewish institution. The Times too raised its 
voice, the voice of England, and, supported by the 
evidence of the Chief Rabbi and Dr. Weizmann, 
refused to accept “the contention that Zionism is not 
representative of Jewish aspirations”: “We believe 
it, in fact, to embody the feelings of the great bulk 
of Jewry everywhere,” The Times then declared, 
and praised the Zionist movement for having “fired 
with a new ideal millions of poverty-stricken Jews 
cooped up in the ghettoes of the Old World and the 
New.” If the two distinguished “Englishmen of the 
Hebrew persuasion” feared that “the realization of 
territorial Zionism” might endanger the status of 
Jews as citizens, then, The Times said, they were 
smitten with “imaginary nervousness.” 

One of the two, the President of the Board, was 
forced to resign, after a majority had declared against 
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him. The other remained, after a resolution of cen- 
sure had been withdrawn. It was a characteristic 
performance, in both cases. When the people arose, 
the Board took action in accordance with their un- 
mistakable desires. The Anglo-Jewish Association 
was shaken but did not move. It did gradually, and 
inevitably, change from anti-Zionism to non-Zionism, 
but its slow and dignified procession more and more 
receded from the public interest and was signally 
overtaken by the second act in Anglo-Jewry’s revo- 
lution—the election, as President of the Board of 
Deputies, of Professor Selig Brodetsky. 


IN 1917 the people had aroused themselves; now, in 
1939, the people had asserted themselves. The power 
had passed from the native patricians into the hands 
of the immigrant plebeians who, by every standard 
other than the mechanism of privilege had become 
the backbone of the community. For the first time 
one of their men, and a leading Zionist, stood at the 
helm. Undoubtedly the great majority of Britain’s 
Jewry were Zionists, if only because they had not 
settled yet around the fleshpots of assimilation. It 
was therefore difficult to regard as mere accident the 
fact that the new President, since twice confirmed 
in office, was and still is a distinguished member of 
the World Zionist Executive. At the same time that 
very fact created an important and intriguing issue: 
Was the Board, the representative of British Jewry, 
to become an agent of official Zionism? It is on this 
issue that the passions of Anglo-Jewry are at present 
exercised. 

For though the people’s Zionism had prevailed as 
far as the direction of the Board was concerned, 
Anglo-Jewry was of course not unanimously Zionist. 
Among the Board’s constituents a fair number were 
non-Zionists; the Jewish Chronicle, claiming on 
some good grounds, to be “The Organ of British 
Jewry,” was strongly nonconformist, and then, to be 
sure, there was still the Anglo-Jewish Association. 

This body never was, and is not now, representa- 
tive in the sense that the Board is. In fact, with their 
two thousand members, they are themselves constitu- 
ents of the Board. As the 75-year-old British counter- 
part of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, they are a 
stronghold of that long-established society which 
would fain think It Cannot Happen Here, and be- 
holds with nausea and disdain the busy progress of the 
miscellaneous “Brodetskys, Bakstanskys and What- 
Not-skys.” But the A.J.A. has not escaped the im- 
pact of the relentless revolution. They, too, changed 
their leader. Mr. L. G. Montefiote, the son of Claude, 
was followed by Mr. Leonard Stein, who was then 
and is still a Zionist, although no longer associated 
with the Jewish Agency. Under his leadership the 
A.J.A. has made a strenuous effort to recover much 
of its former strength upon the argument that the 
Board is no longer what it originally was intended 
to be—an independent body concerned entirely with 
the affairs of Anglo-Jewry. It is suggested that in the 
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first elections after Prof. Bodetsky’s accession, in July 
1943, the Board was “captured,” and in July 1946 
so “captured” again, by a determined faction, a 
“caucus,” the so-called “Progressive Zionist Group,” 
who, it is said, are none other than the appointed 
agents of No. 77 Great Russell Street, the Zionist 
headquarters. 


ACTUALLY the Board’s constitution in no way rules 
out what has been described as “the formation of a 
voluntary association of Deputies into a group for 
the purpose of discussing communal affairs.” In fact 
the example of this Zionist caucus was emulated by 
its most strident critics, who recently banded them- 
selves together in a new caucus under the direction of 
Prof. Brodetsky’s predecessor, Mr. Neville Laski, K.C. 
(brother of Harold, the social historian) and Mr. 
Percy Cohen, C.B.E., a distinguished official in the 
Conservative Party. Deploring the loss of “a fine 
tradition,” these Deputies, about sixty out of some 
450, vowed that they would seek to “restore the inde- 
pendence of the Board.” They deny that the issue 
is in any way one of Zionism versus non-Zionism, but 
in fact most of the malcontents are either non- or 
anti-Zionists, although from widely differing designs 
and convictions—members of the A.J.A., partisans 
of the vehemently anti-Zionist “Jewish Fellowship,” 
also Agudists, Communists, and the Editor of the 
Jewish Chronicle. Criticism is directed particularly 
against the President. He is said to be handicapped 
by his “natural predisposition” as a Zionist official, 
although others testify to his scrupulous fairness. 

Actually Prof. Brodetsky has from the first shown 
himself conscientiously sensible of his particular 
obligations as the head of British Jewry. But while 
stressing the democratic and representative inde- 
pendence of the Board, he was also careful to em- 
phasize that this independence, so devoutly to be 
wished, so jealously to be guarded, “does not mean 
isolation.” It was yet another token of the new policy 
then about to be launched; for isolation, with its 
splendor of days gone by, was much desired by the 
old régime. Brodetsky’s predecessor and chief critic, 
Mr. Neville Laski, still believes the Board should 
observe “a studied aloofness” from such organiza- 
tions as the Jewish Agency, and those who sadly 
smart under the ethereal tragedy that things are not 
what they used to be, cannot understand why, “after 
186 years,” the Board should cease to be preoccu- 
pied with purely communal business and begin to be 
“embroiled in politics.” 


PUT FORWARD as an argument, this reasoning per- 
haps sounds vaguely familiar—even outside England 
and not merely among Jews. Already the question 
has been asked whether an “Anglo-Jewish isolation- 
ism” is going to arise. The danger is still unbanished 
and as grave as ever, for what is at stake is not only 
the destiny of one local Jewry, but the principle and 
spirit that must henceforth determine Jewish life 
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wherever it be found. The Board of Deputies and the 
Anglo-Jewish Association struggle in the foreground, 
but behind them and above them looms the question: 
What is now the Jew’s business? Is he his brother’s 
keeper, or is he not? Is Jewish destiny divided? Are 
the Jews of England, and indeed of any land, part 
of world Jewry, or are they, as one British Jew has 
put it, “an isolated section patronizingly sympathetic 
towards the other sections but declining to take pot- 
luck with them?” 


The issue is revealed in its wider implications by 
the company the contending parties have chosen. 
The A.J.A. was drawn towards the American Jew- 
ish Committee, although its President took pains to 
make it clear that the intimacy should not extend 
beyond “an exchange of views and information.” The 
Board, on the other hand, has entered into “an agree- 
ment for close consultation and cooperation” with 
the American Jewish Conference, also with the 
World Jewish Congress, This alignment again is 
characteristic of the differing approaches to a Jew- 
ish Palestine policy: State or no State, with all the 
deep and wide considerations which the choice one 
way or another must now involve as far as the Jewish 
future in England is concerned. The Board, in No- 
vember 1944, issued an important Statement of Pol- 
icy which said that they were “looking to His Maj- 
esty’s Government to secure that the United Nations 
. . . declare that Palestine is designated to become, 
after an agreed period of transitional government, a 
Jewish State or Commonwealth.” They denounced 
the military operation against the Agency on June 
29th as a “blow beyond anything that Jewry could 
have anticipated from a British Government.” The 
A.J.A., however, considers the Board’s policy “ill- 
advised and contrary to the true interests of the Jew- 
ish National Home in Palestine’; Mr. Stein also 
made a point of supporting the Government's action 
last June. 





He is not to be envied, nor is his partner and 
opponent from the Board, any more than the whole 
of Anglo-Jewry, except for the opportunity it may 
soon have of being steadfast beyond words, and 
waging, in a terrible encounter, the ancient Jewish 
struggle of the few against the many for the sake of 


righteousness. Professor Brodetsky has already ex- 


plained that British Jews “have duties as citizens 
which others have not.” But he added at once that 


“we also have the right:as citizens on oécasion to say _ 


No to our own Government.” Having been asserted 
once over the “morally wrong and politically inde- 
fensible” Palestine policy, this right may have to be 
asserted again, though there is hope and fervent 
prayer that the need will not return. But whichever 
way the issue of Palestine develops, it will power- 
fully mould the story of Israel in England, as indeed 
it has already done these thirty years. 
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PALESTINE MISSION. By Richard Cross- 
man, New York. Harper & Brothers. 
1947. 210 pp. $2.75. 


BEHIND THE SILKEN CURTAIN. By 
Bartley C. Crum. New York. Simon & 
Schuster. 1947. 297 pp. $3.00. 


To date, one of the few positive re- 
sults of the ill-fated Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry has been the 
Zionist movement's acquisition of 
two courageous and articulate friends, 
Bartley C. Crum in America and 
Richard H. S. Crossman in England. 
Each was the youngest and the most 
radical member of his respective dele- 
gation; each started without clear ideas 
on the Palestine question, investigated 
all its ramifications with eager curi- 
osity, and emerged with a pro-Zionist 
solution based on the conviction that 
a Jewish Palestine is the key to the 
democratization of the Middle East—or 
as Crossman, the Socialist, puts it more 
scientifically, to the acceleration of 
“the downfall of the Middle East's 
present medieval social order.” Viewed 
from this angle, unfettered Jewish de- 
velopment in Palestine seems to both 
no marginal problem but an essential 
element in the establishment of a 
peaceful world order. For the security 
of Western interests in the Middle 
East, both men conclude, can be as- 
sured only if, in contradistinction to 
present British policy, social and econ- 
omic democracy are made to work in 
the Arab countries. 


A Zionist wit said the other day 
that every non-Jew should read the 
Crum book, and every Jew, the Cross- 
man. Certainly, Crossman’s highly in- 
trospective and philosophical treatment 
of the Palestine, Jewish, and Middle 
East questions will mean most, and 
prove most interesting, to two distinct 
classes of readers: those who are them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the 
problems discussed, and those whose 
leftist politics and intellectual sophis- 
tication enable them to follow the 
brilliant but involved workings of the 
author’s mind. The average reader 
will learn many more facts, receive 
many more impressions, and be much 
more affected emotionally by Crum’s 
Behind the Silken Curtain. For the 
two groups specified, however, Pales- 
tine Mission will be a fascinating 
experience. They will watch a first- 
rate mind discovering a new world, 
going the entire distance from pro- 





Arab prejudice to understanding of 
Jewish nationhood and support of 
Jewish statehood. They will find the 
thinking of the British Foreign Office 
on Palestine analyzed trenchantly and 
knowingly, and they will learn the 
“true story” behind Mr. Bevin’s rejec- 
tion of the Anglo-American Report. 
The prejudices Mr. Crossman started 
with are depressing evidence of the 
extent to which the present generation 
of intellectual Englishmen has moved 
away from the Balfour-Lloyd George- 
Churchill sympathy for Zionism. Even 
thirty years of Labor support have ap- 
parently left no permanent mark: 
Zionism was a dead end Britain had 
to be extricated from; the Arabs were 
being threatened by invaders; to take 
the Jews out of Europe and isolate 
them in Palestine was to act according 
to Nazi racial doctrine; American sym- 
pathy for Zionism was due simply to 
concern with the New York vote. Like 
his other British colleagues, Crossman 
resented the anti-British testimony of 
the Zionist witnesses in Washington, 
but he could not help being shaken in 
his initial conviction in favor of the 
White Paper and he began to feel 
himself “swinging to the Jewish side.” 
The nightmare of the Displaced Per- 
sons centers gave terrible meaning to 
the words the witnesses in Washing- 
ton had used, and it became clear that 
“even if there had not been a trace of 
Zionist propaganda in the camps, 
these people would have opted for 
Palestine.” They had no countries to 
go back to; they could not be resettled 
in the ruins of their old life and in a 
Europe full of anti-Semitism. Morale 
was high only in the Zionist hakb- 
sharah kibbutzim, for “in an environ- 
ment of utter hopelessness, the Zionist 
faith expressed itself in self-organiza- 
tion and self-discipline.” Clearly, Mr. 
Bevin’s advice that the Jewish sur- 
vivors dedicate themselves to rebuild- 
ing Europe was hardly appropriate. 
Mr. Bevin still conveniently de- 
scribes Jews as a religion. Confronted 
by the problem of what Jews really 
are, Crossman displays extraordinary 
understanding. You cannot, he learnt, 
argue away the existence of a Jewish 
problem or the need for a Jewish State. 
“In a world of nation-states the Jew 
is in a false position. If he tries to re- 
tain his religion but to take on the 
protective color of assimilation, he 
over-compensates for the difference 
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which separates him from his fellow- 
citizens and oftens becomes a carica- 
ture of the Englishman or American. 
But if he recognizes his separateness, 
he is driven to demand a Jewish Com- 
monwealth in which Jews are really 
and nationally Jews .. . To blame the 
Zionists for their nationalism is to de- 
mand that the Jews should feel dif- 
ferently, as a people, from every other 
people in the world . . . In our age 
the choice for the Jew is between 
Zionism and ceasing to be a Jew... 
If Zionism is a vital necessity for east- 
ern European Jewry, it is a moral nec- 
essity for British and American Jews.” 

Palestine Jewry, his tour of the 
country convinced Mr. Crossman, is al- 
ready a nation, a Socialist Common- 
wealth, superbly self-confident, ready 
to fight for its survival, strong enough 
to fend for itself. It can be impeded 
but it cannot be destroyed. Moreover, 
the new forces it has set going in the 
Middle East would in the long run 
benefit the Arabs. The path of least 
injustice to both would give each the 
opportunity for independent  state- 
hood; hence Mr. Crossman’s solution 
is partition, a Jewish State in all of 
Palestine except the wholly Arab 
mountain areas. 

It was not only the fact of Jewish 
nationhood that led Crossman to his 
advocacy of an immediate Jewish State. 
His observation of his fellow-Britishers 
in the Palestine Administration con- 
vinced him that no “tolerable accom- 
modation was possible between the 
British Administration and the Jews.” 
British policy in the Middle East, he 
found is now based on the substitu- 
tion of covert for overt suzerainty. To 
achieve this, the administration at- 
tempts to divert Arab hatred of foreign 
imperialism from the British to the 
Bolsheviks and the Zionists.” If, as we 
were so often told in Cairo, there is 
an acute danger of Arab military re- 
sistance to British support for the 
national home, then that danger has 
largely been created by British policy.” 

The retention of the White Paper, 
the Cairo experts believe with all their 
heart, will keep the Arabs from the 
Russians and make possible a Palestine 
Arab State to which Britain could 
transfer her Egyptian military base. 
A very neat theory but hardly validated 
by the facts. Actually, the younger 
Arab intellectuals made it clear to 
Crossman that British-dominated in- 
dependence for Palestine, Transjordan 
or any other country was not what 
they wanted. Sooner or later the whole 
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Middle East must be cleared of foreign 
troops. Britain was the real enemy of 
Arab nationalism. If the Arab Gov- 
ernments still play the British game, 
it is because they are dominated by 
the thin upper crust of Arab society 
which, mouthing anti-British slogans, 
secretly welcome British help against 
the rising left-wing movements. But 
social progress must come, and unless 
British policy in the Middle East 
makes an eleventh hour turnabout to 
support of economic and social de- 
mocracy, the future belongs to the 
left intelligentsia and the embryonic, 
generally extremely left trade unions. 
In other words, British policy will 
drive Arab nationalism straight to 
the Soviet. Britain’s Cairo expetts, 
Crossman concluded, were acting at 
once short-sightedly and immorally. 
Crossman returned to England to 
find the Committee's Report rejected 
on the advice of the very Foreign Of- 
fice experts in judgment upon whom 
the Committee had sat. His bitter re- 
action to Mr. Bevin’s broken promise 
to accept a unanimous recommenda- 
tion and Mr. Attlee’s lack of under- 
standing was the first step in the de- 
velopment that led him from the Back 
Bench to the leadership of a rebellious 
progressive faction within the Labor 
Party. The Palestine experience had 
been a turning point for him person- 
ally. The qualities which have so 
quickly made him a leader in British 
politics are revealed magnificently in 
Palestine Mission. There is indeed so 
much wisdom and lucidity in it that 
one forgives a number of very gross 
misconceptions and a vein of almost 
cruel cynicism. Crossman’s notable 
anti-American prejudice extends to 
American Zionists as well, to an ex- 
tent which, with all our failings, we 


_do not quite deserve. He forgets the 


newness of this Jewish community, 
condemns its Zionism as totalitarian 
in politics, absentee in spirit, is certain 
that none of its leaders feel a desire 
to identify themselves personally with 
Palestine, and genuinely expected the 
American members of the Committee 
to “get hell” from American Jewry 
because the Report did not accept the 
Jewish State solution. Nor did he in 
his few weeks in this country, manage 
to grasp the social and psychological 
situation of American Jewry correctly 
—or the effect its growing Zionism 
has upon its status here. 

He tends always to suspect the 
worst, the least noble motive—he was 
sure, for instance, that American Jews 
became pro-Zionist because they 
dreaded the effect on them of a large 
new Jewish immigration here, and in 
the same way he was certain that 
Mishmar Haemek’s Arab neighbors 


were too polite to tell them that they 
actually resented their presence as well 
as that of new immigrants (Irma Lind- 
heim’s published account of the same 
incident is amazingly different of 
course). 

No amount of human need or 
human achievement will move him to 
sympathy unless he is first intellectually 
convinced of the strength and self- 
reliance of the group involved. 

Had the National Home, whatever 
its virtues, not been able to defend 
itself, he would not—he admits—have 
urged support for it. And the Shomer 
Hatzair, he writes wonderingly, “feel 
that what they are doing is so good 
that we are bound as good people, to 
give them unrestricted support. They 
can’t conceive of people like me not 
doing it.” 

Crossman’s cynicism is, I suppose, a 
corollary of his intense intellectuality: 
he thinks so well—almost so exclu- 
sively—in abstract terms that his grasp 
of human realities is rarely rounded. 
Hence, on the plain human level what 
he saw in Palestine rarely comes alive 
for his reader; is often strangely mis- 
conceived. The exact opposite is, of 
course, true of Bartley Crum. He is 
“the man of feeling,” who would fight 
quixotically for ‘‘good people,” 
whether they could defend themselves 
or not—perhaps more if they could 
not; he is the man who concerns him- 
self with people first and with ab- 
stractions afterward, mainly insofar as 
they are necessary to the realization of 
a decent world order for people. 
Palestine Mission is a collection of 
philosophic conclusions—a meditation 
on a political theme; Behind the Silken 
Curtain has something of the color, 
the feel, and the intense interest of a 
good novel, Much of Crossman’s think- 
ing is implicit in it; many political 
ideas similar to his are explicit in it, 
his concern with the exact nature of 
the Jewish problem is hardly there. 
The philosophic basis of Crum’s 
thought is expressed in the typically 
American, generalized terms of the 
New Deal and of Wendell Willkie, 
but because these are sound and human 
terms, Crum’s pragmatic approach to 
the problem of the Middle East and 
Palestine runs along parallel lines to 
Crossman’s more abstract analysis. 

It would be quite wrong to conclude 
that because Behind the Silken Curtain 
is so attractive an exposition, it is 
superficial. It has the artistic quality 
of revealing worlds through symbols. 
The special “un-Arab” nature of Pales- 
tine, its meaning to the Western world 
is, for instance, indicated strikingly in 
a single sentence quoted from a con- 
versation with a monk near Jerusalem: 
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“If an Arab State were set up here, I 
am afraid it would mean the Crusades 
had been in vain.” As a matter of fact, 
precisely because it is so human a 
book, Behind the Silken Curtain goes 
very deeply and very movingly into 
the Palestine question. Its description 
of the testimony given in the Dis- 
placed Persons Camps reveals more 
clearly than any other material yet has, 
how Zionism came to dominate the 
thinking of surviving European Jewry. 
The witnesses live, and their stories 
— of which Zalman Grinberg’s is 
probably the most magnificent and 
astonishing—are the tragic saga of a 
whole generation, told with simplicity, 
restraint, and faithful detail. The 
special charm of Tel-Aviv is caught; 
the balance between labor and culture 
in the kibbutz; the squalor and “in- 
tolerable human degradation” of 
Cairo; the fearfulness of Syrian Jewry 
forced to testify to its absolute hap- 
piness; the conspiratorial atmosphere 
of the Lebanon. 


Precisely because Crum loves people 
more than Crossman and expects more 
of human nature, he is more indignant 
at, and sensitive to, what seems to him 
hypocritical, immoral, or ignoble con- 
duct. Behind the Silken Curtain is a 
liberal education in the pettiness and 
prejudices of the highly placed; the 
double-dealing of the democracies. 
Crossman takes the thinking of his 
fellow-Britishers for granted; Crum 
cannot forget or forgive the lack of 
feeling, understanding, and simple 
humanity which so often underlie their 
approach to the Jews and the Jewish 
National Home. He tells indignantly 
how one of his British colleagues could 
see only Fascist militarism in the piti- 
ful, rain-drenched march of DP’s cry- 
ing in unison for hours, “Wir wollen 
nach Palestina”; how another insisted 
that since so many of “these fellows” 
had been behind the Russian lines, 
they were all really nothing but in- 
sidious Communists; how a third, 
faced with the message, “Let the Liv- 
ing Go,” on an urn of Polish Jewish 
ashes, considered such an appeal to 
his emotions a shocking example of 
bad taste—and nothing more; how 
when Crum himself, shocked by con- 
ditions among the DP’s, had demanded 
an interim report recommending the 
immediate entry of 100,000 to Pales- 
tine, several of his British colleagues 
would accept only a very different type 
of interim report—one urging the 
American Government to close the 
borders against any further refugee in- 
filtration from Poland! (It is curious 
to compare the analytic, completely 
uncritical manner in which Crossman 
tells the same story.) 
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Crum tells us terrible things about 
the world’s relation to us. His revela- 
tions make the Western countries pas- 
sively Hitler's accomplices in the an- 
nihilation of Jewry: he records the 
shattering testimony of a Slovakian 
Jewish leader who told how the Allies 
refused to bomb the gas chambers— 
they were not military objectives. A 
footnote on this is his conversation in 
Austria with the British General who 
wished “they'd all have been burned.” 

There are more remarkable stories 
in Behind the Silken Curtain; how 
British intelligence spied upon the 
American members of the Committee; 
how the Palestine Administration at- 
tempted to prejudice the Committee's 
thinking and, notably, to minimize the 
importance of the JVA project; how 
leaders of the Arab opposition 
stealthily met with Crum to tell of 
their resentment of the support given 
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by the British to the Mufti’s party and 
of the potential readiness in the Arab 
world to cooperate with the Jews, a 
readiness not allowed to develop “as 
long as it is to the interest of the out- 
side powers to keep us apart.” 

The high point of Crum’s revela- 
tions is, of course, the depressing and 
by now famous chapter on the State 
Department's Secret File, demonstrat- 
ing that every American public prom- 
ise to the Jews has been countered by 
secret assurances to the Arab Govern- 
ments that nothing would be done 
without consulting them. How per- 
tinent Crum’s exposé of this is, the 


Colloquium on 


EssAYS ON ANTISEMITISM. Edited by 
Koppel S. Pinson. With a Foreword 
by Salo W. Baron. Second Edition. 
New York, Conference on Jewish 
Relations, 1946, 265 pp., $2.50. 

As might be expected from a publi- 
cation under the sponsorship of the 
scholarly Conference on Jewish Rela- 
tions, the Essays show evidence of ob- 
vious restraint on the part of many 
of the contributors; they are sober and 
altogether too non-alarmist. In fact, 
it may be said that their general tone 
is one of resignation toward the ex- 
istence of the blight with which they 
are concerned. Nevertheless, the book 
will .be read with profit even by those 
who are well acquainted with Jewish 
affairs, not to speak of those who need 
basic knowledge on the subject of 
anti-Semitism. 

The contents range widely in time 
and space. Ralph Marcus deals most 
capably with the problem in the 
Hellenistic-Roman world. He arrives 
at the conclusion that “the pattern of 
anti-Semitism in antiquity was essen- 
tially the same as that of anti-Semitism 
today,” the Jews having been a “con- 
spicuous minority” in the pagan world. 
Solomon Grayzel traces the growth of 
Christianity’s antagonism to the Jews 
during the first millennium. He at- 
tributes the Church’s increasingly 
anti-Semitic attitude to religious ri- 
valry, and high-lights the fabrications 
and calumnies employed to isolate and 
outlaw the Jews. Though no accusing 
finger is pointed, the impression re- 
mains that the Church is responsible 
for the development of anti-Semitism 
as a basic element in the folkways of 
the Christian world. One aspect of this 
relationship, the vilification of the 
Jews in medieval art, is powerfully 
brought out by Joseph Raider, who 
thus traces the paternity of the Streich- 
er caricature of today. Another aspect, 
the position of the Jew in medieval 
law, is covered by Guido Kisch, who 
maintains that, considering the milieu, 
such legislation was generally fair to 
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recent UN session proved for all the 
world to see. And Crum’s own first 
reaction is still as pertinent: “The 
over-all question is whether the West- 
ern democracies have moral integrity. 
If they do, we will win out. If they 
don’t, I think the Middle East may 
become a breeding place of new wars.” 
With America now more and more 
involved in the Middle East, one can- 
not exaggerate the importance of the 
tale Behind the Silken Curtain tells 
so well and the plea it makes so con- 
vincingly for a democratic American 
Middle East policy. 
SULAMITH SCHWARTZ 


Anti-Semitism 


the Jew. Outlawry, he holds, came in 
the wake of the deterioration of the 
Jews’ economic and social position. 
In his discussion of “The Jews and 
Islam,” Samuel Rosenblatt maintains 
that among the Moslems the anti-Jew- 
ish sentiments and excesses were milder 
than the anti-Christian. The last 
source cited in the essay is dated 1935- 
1936. A discussion of the Egyptian 
and Libyan pogroms of 1945, as well 
as of the reactionary “modernization” 
of the Islamic countries would have 
been in order. 

Coming to the modern period, Ber- 
nard D. Weinryb emphasizes the eco- 
nomic background of modern anti- 
Semitism in Europe. Dr. Marc Vish- 
niak deals with Tsarist-sponsored anti- 
Semitism in Russia. Raphael Mahler 
ably dissects the economic motivations 
of Polish anti-Semitism since the Mid- 
dle Ages. While agreeing with his 
description of the present Polish gov- 
ernment’s fight against anti-Semitism, 
and with his characterization of the 
earlier, post-Versailles governments, an 
eyebrow may be legitimately raised at 
Mahler's practice of writing pre-war 
Polish “democracy” in “quotes” in con- 
trast to the “unquoted” usage of the 
same term for today’s government. 
Mahler is of the opinion that the 
majority of the Polish Jews will refuse 
to wait until the educational process 
of unlearning anti-Semitism is com- 
pleted. 

Hannah Arendt’s “From the Drey- 
fus Affair to France Today” is, like 
most of her historical writing, chal- 
lengingly interpretative. She empha- 
sizes the element of assimilationism in 
the background of French anti-Semi- 
tism; and calls attention to much 
avoided themes, namely, Socialist hos- 
tility toward Dreyfus and the role of 
the Catholic Church in French reac- 
tion. Regrettably, Arendt stops short, 
except for some paraliels and footnote 
material, at the significance of Dreyfus’ 
vindication. True to what appears to 
be a Herzl-phobia, Arendt also takes 
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a few unjustifiable pokes at the founder 
of political Zionism. She deserves 
thanks, however, for her re-discovery 
of Bernard Lazare. Brilliantly written 
is Waldemar Gurian’s essay on “Anti- 
Semitism in Modern Germany.” As be- 
fits a Catholic, albeit of Jewish de- 
scent, he tends to minimize anti- 
Jewish tendencies among his own co- 
religionists. Significantly, he introduces 
his essay with an anti-Jewish quotation 
by Luther; there is no dearth of pre- 
Lutheran material of the same kind. 
Like Arendt, Gurian also stresses the 
role of assimilationism as an element 
in anti-Semitism. 

The problem of post-war anti- 
Semitism is handled by Pinson, the 
book’s editor, Pinson sees dangers 
everywhere and warns that the Jews 
returning to their homes in Europe 
will bring anti-Semitism with them. 
He points to the threat of mono- 
nationalism in Central and East Eu- 
ropean countries (Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania) and presents a realistic por- 
trayal of assimilation in the Soviet 
Union. He places a great deal of hope 
in what he calls a “multigroup” Amer- 
ica. He warns against the danger of 
reaction “if things do not go well.” 
On the positive side, Pinson points 
to the awareness of the danger of anti- 
Semitism on the part of Christian lead- 
ers, as proved by their emphasis of 
the “Judeo-Christian basis” of West- 
ern civilization and by the fight of 
many leading Christians against anti- 
Semitism. Even less convincing is his 
presentation of the role of the papacy 
in fighting anti-Semitism, as he fails to 
draw the line between the Church's 
position against racism and its equivo- 
. cal attitude on such aspects of anti- 
Semitism as Jewish inequality and seg- 
regation: conditions which inexorably 
led to extermination in Hitler’s world, 
and of which the Vatican approved 
during World War II. While the docu- 
ments exposing the Vatican’s approval 
of the anti-Jewish laws in Vichy, 
France, were not published until Octo- 
ber 1946, after the final editing of the 
book, it is nevertheless disquieting to 
observe the effectiveness of the propa- 
ganda about Catholic protection of 
Jews, which at best was actually true 
to a very limited degree. 

Because of the persistence of anti- 
Semitism “its deep emotional hold on 
the Christians and its fairly general 
defiance of logic,” I. S. Wechsler views 
it as an individual and group neurosis, 
which (like “tolerance”) affects ad- 
versely the emotional status of both 
the individual Jew and the Jewish 
community. Wechsler maintains that 
anti-Semitism is the expected price 
for living in a Christian world, and 
cautions that, being a Christian as well 
as a Jewish disease, it will take a long 
time to cure it through enlightenment. 
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LOCH SHELDRAKE, N. Y. 
¢ BASEBALL & TENNIS COURTS 





¢ NEW SWIMMING POOL 
* HANDBALL COURTS * HORSEBACK RIDING 
* SPACIOUS GROUNDS © EXCELLENT CUISINE 


¢ MUSIC UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MAX PETERS 
Entertainment by Jack Hirsch, ‘“your singing host" of Nite Club fame 
Stars of Stage, Screen and Radio will appear nightly 
Informal June Vacation — ATTRACTIVE RATES 


Hoffman, Small, Newman, Managing Dir. Call Hurleyville 177 
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ZWEBEN 


MAYFAIR HOTEL 


Ocean and Tenth Avenues, Belmar, N. J. 
e 


COME HERE 
FOR GLORIOUS DAYS AT BELMAR’S FINEST HOTEL 


Attractive Low Rates for June. Dietary Laws Observed 
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WINTER RESORTS 


WHITE HOUSE HOTEL DORSET HOTEL 
Lakewood, N. J. Miami Beach, Florida 
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The Rosenfeld Family Tel. Belmar 9-1863—9-2704 
THE NEW IRVINGTON HOTEL 


Twelfth Avenue and Otean 
BELMAR, NEW JERSEY 


Home-like, modern—near the Ocean—excellent cuisine 
2 
WINTER RESORT 
BLYTHEWOOD HOTEL—Lakewood, N. J. 














LIVINGSTON -MANOR, N. Y. 
MILLER & SURECK 


PHONE LIVINGSTON MANOR 161-162 


Sports — Athletic and Social Staffs — Dietary Laws — Excellent Cuisine 
Reduced Rates for June 


THE HOLLYWOOD COUNTRY CLUB 
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PALESTINE 
PICTURE BOOK 


121 full-page photographs of Jew- 
ish Palestine. A stirring portrait of 
the country, its Jewish settlers, and 
their achievements. Containing 
magnificent pictures that illumine 
a major development of current 
history. This book is of permanent 
interest and value. 8%” x 11%”. 


$5.00 at your bookstore or from 


SCHOCKEN BOOKS 


Publishers, 342 Madison Ave., N.Y. 














SNOW SUIT, SKI WEAR, 
LEGGINGS & INFANTS WEAR 
LOCAL 105 
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151 West 40th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





























North Branch Sullivan County, N. Y. 
Telephone: Collicoon 95 or 148 
ATTRACTIVE JUNE RATES 

MUSIC, DRAMA, SPORTS, TENNIS, LAKE 

ORCHESTRA, LIQUOR BAR 
For travel information, rates and 
reservations, call City Office: 

Daily, GR 7-5089 Sun., GR 5-2473 














HOTEL LEONA 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
SULLIVAN COUNTY, N. Y. 
All Camp Activities; Ping Pong; 
Tennis; Golf; Baseball; Swim- 
ming. Write for Reservation. 
Liberty 1490 - 1 











The obvious question, What can the 
Jew do about it, is answered by the late 
Z. Diesendruck in the essay “Anti- 
Semitism and Ourselves.” He argues 
that the answer is to recognize the true 
character of the disease, not to turn 
inwardly to the escapism of Jewish 
self-hate; to accept the fact that Jew- 
hatred cannot be fought through anti- 
defamation work, or through pleading 
for our right to exist; and, finally, to 
remember that “when called to the 
last account,” it is not we who are 
the defendants. “Let us submit to our 
fate with reserve and dignity.” 

Less resigned, though far from op- 
timistic, is Jacob R. Marcus, who dis- 
cusses “Defenses against Anti-Semi- 
tism.” The causes of anti-Semitism are 
analyzed as being mainly Christian 
tradition, the Jewish position, and the 
social order. He rejects the Communist 
solution because of its denial of re- 
ligion and civil liberties. Admitting 
that a large Jewish state would be an 
obvious solution, he sees the value of 
Zionism mainly in terms of a morale 
factor rather than an instrument for 
changing Diaspora Jewish status. Be- 
lieving in the basic decency of man- 
kind, viewing anti-Semitism as “one 
phase of the larger problem of univer- 
sal spiritual adjustment and social jus- 
tice,” and recalling that Jewish eman- 
cipation is but a recent phenomenon, 
imposed upon the Gentile masses from 
without, Marcus urges collaboration 
with liberal groups, good will, social 
security, cleansing of Christian lore, 
Jewish “moral responsibility” as well 
as faith in the UN and cautions that 
“heaven is not yet at hand.” If only 
hell weren’t so close! 

The first edition of Essays on Anti- 
Semittism appeared in 1942, when only 
the extreme pessimists predicted the 
possibility of the mass murder of Eu- 
ropean Jewry in the face of an in- 
different Gentile world. The new edi- 
tion contains surprisingly little World 
War II stock-taking, except for some 
material in Pinson’s article and, to a 
lesser extent, Baron’s preface. Neither 
is there an attempt to relate this 
knowledge to specific situations of 
today. Jewish research should delve 
not only into the general nature of 
anti-Semitism, but also seek to evalu- 
ate, on the basis of the last decade's 
experiences, who are the reliable friends 
of the Jewish people, and which po- 
litical and social interests are likely 
to follow the example of the Nazi plot 
for local power or world conquest 
through the use of anti-Semitism. The 
British relationship to the spread of 
anti-Semitism is one example which 
would reward analysis. This is a task 
for Jewish scholarship, which has to a 
large extent refused to face the reali- 
ties of the Jewish crisis. 

ABRAHAM G. DUKER 
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YOUR VACATION 
PLAYGROUND 


for FUN, REST and RECREATION 


i OPENING MAY 29th 


Ideal vacation place whose key: 
note is informality and friend 
liness. Tennis—s 


Private Lake — free boats. 
Planned athietie and social 
activities. Good entertainment 
with guest participation. Amer- 
lean-Jewish table. 
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BREAKWATER 
HOTEL 


A DELIGHTFUL HIDEAWAY IN THE MOUNTAINS 
Directly on Ocean Front 


1103 Ocean Ave., Belmar, N. J. 


@ All Outside Rooms. Hot and Cold 
Showers. 
@ Serving the Finest American- 


Jewish Cuisine. 
@ Attractive Rates. 


Tel. BELMAR 3069 











ALL ACTIVITIES \ 
DIETARY CUISINE TA 
Your Hosts as always 
MR. & MRS. MAX LEBOWITZ 
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Notes on Reading 


PALESTINE’S ECONOMIC FUTURE, 
edited by J. B. Hobman, published 
on behalf of the Youth Aliyah 
Committee of Great Britain, Lund 
Humphries, 1946 (distributed in 
the United States by W. S. Heinman 
Co.) 310 pp., $5.00. 

This is a first-rate discussion by out- 
standing experts of Palestine’s cur- 
rent economic condition and future 
prospects. In addition to general eco- 
nomic questions, covered by such 
writers as Walter Clay Lowdermilk, 
Robert Nathan, Eliezer Kaplan, and 
Siegfried Hoofien, a number of vital 
and promising particular industries, 
such as potash, chemicals, textiles, dia- 
monds, precision instruments, and 
printing and publishing are taken up 
in detail by leaders in each field. The 
book is lavishly and effectively illus- 
trated, 





CONSTITUTIONS, ELECTORAL LAWS, 
TREATIES OF STATES IN THE NEAR 
AND MIDDLE EAST, compiled by 
Helen Miller Davis, Duke University 
Press, 1947, xix and 445 pp., $5.00. 
Contains the constitutional texts, 

electoral laws, and leading international 

treaties of Afghanistan, Egypt, Iran, 

Iraq, Lebanon, Palestine, Saudi Arabia, 

Syria, Transjordan and Turkey. Also 

Article 22 of the Covenant of the 

League of Nations, the Charter of the 

UN, and the Sykes-Picot Agreement 

of May 9 and 16, 1916. The purpose, 

the author says, is first of all to make 
these documents readily available to 
the “politically active” nations of these 
countries themselves, in some of which 
either no official gazettes or few copies 
of these gazettes are printed, and well- 
indexed libraries are rare; then also, 
to acquaint students in Europe and 
the Americas with the texts. In re- 
printing the Pact of the Arab League, 

the compiler does as the Arabs did 

when they submitted the text to the 

UN meeting in San Francisco, by sup- 

pressing its two politically dangerous 

annexes on Palestine and North Af- 
rica. The documents on Palestine make 

a rather unreal impression, for the 

inoperative Palestine Legislative Coun- 

cil Election Order of 1922 is included; 
and, even more peculiar, the docu- 
ment which is best entitled to be 
considered the actually governing rule, 
the White Paper of 1939 (and the 
Land Regulations of 1940), is omitted. 





PROMISED LAND, by Ellen Thorbecke, 
Harper & Brothers, 1947, 171 pp., 
$3.50. 

A “dramatic record in pictures and 
text” of ancient and modern Pales- 
tine. This book expresses on every 
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ON GROSSINGER LAKE © OPEN ALL YEAR 


FERNDALE, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE + 221 WEST 57TH STREET « Circle 7-4915 
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EVERYTHING is at its BEST in JUNE! 
Full Entertainment, Social and Afhlefic Programs 
CHILDREN’S DAY CAMP AND NURSERY 
ELMER ROSENBERG Family Mcnagenrent 


Lake 
Huntington 


3 and 4 














CAMP LOG TAVERN 


In the Heart of the Poconos 
Lewis E. Mituer, Manager 
MILFORD, PA. 


Attractive June Rates Honeymooners Paradise 


Free Golf in June - All Sports - Excellent Cuisine 
Top Entertainment - Adults Only 
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$ $ counter with the setting of the Bible 
2 FREE BOATING 2 Stories, and her discovery of the mod- 
‘ ; > i ing Palestine of the Yishuv. 
4 Artesian @ fn, pioneering ral ’ 
3 Pers Pte $ particularly the Histadrut and the labor 
2 COUNTRY CLUB Swimming Pool % settlements. The author crowds the 
> Napanoch, N. Y. 2 canvas with visual and textual illustra- 
$ “A SPORTS PARADISE” 2 tions of her obvious Captivation with 
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preceding, but outstanding for polish, 
comprehensiveness and lavish produc- 


A L p l N E tion, There are a number of highly 
successful pictures of Oriental Jews 
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COUNTRY CLUB and new colonists. 

ROSCOE, NM. YT. ‘ | 
A New Modern Hotel surrounded by the Picturesque Catskill Mountains ga sing ane i > 9 go j 
All Sports and Entertainment $2.50 ty . 4 ” | 

Dietary Laws Strictly Observed A ‘global survey of race problems 

Reserve Now for JUNE and racialist ideas, in the generalized 
RATERS UY: APES form of popular opinion and in crys- 
N. Y. Office: GR 5-8975 tallized ideologies, prepared by a Meth- | 
or GR 3-6594 odist professor and former missionary. 











AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION, Gov- 
ernment Schools and Economic | 
Progress, by Evelyn C. Adams, King’s motion 
Crown Press, 1946, xiv and 122 pp., 
$2.25. 

A pioneer historical summary in a 
uniquely interesting field: the de- 
velopment of the only ethnic minority 
which, because of historical conditions, 
was recognized in United States law 
‘DIETARY LAWS OBSERVED and government not only by way of 


adverse discrimination but (recently, 
WRITE ¢ PHONE and still inadequately) by institutional | 
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ATTRACTIVE terms of detailed economic benefits 
RATES and injuries the thesis, that to respect 
. the native culture of the ethnic group 
Write for Booklet is essential to its general welfare. 
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Livingston Manor 200 - 201 Swimming Pool 
A Summer Playground for Young Folks @ Every Athletic and Social Activity NEW SHARON BOOKS 
Four New Professional Handball Courts on the Press! 








COVENANT, EVERLASTING 
by Berl Locker 
$1.50 











Newly Renovated 


THE MANSION HOUSE Yidelih Edition 


by Abraham Revasky 


JEWS IN PALESTINE 


LIVINGSTON MANOR, N. Y. — Telephone 83 $3.50 
Privately situated . . . 2400 ft. above sea level . . . Free Boating .. . order from 
Social and Athletic Activities . . . Excellent Cuisine . . . Dietary Laws SHARON BOOKS Inc. 





Special June rate, $35.00 weekly Reserve early CLARENCE E. WOLK 45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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for July 4th 
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... the Labor Zionist Camp 
In the Heart of the Bear Mountains ¢ Only 45 miles from New York 
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KINDERWELT has throughout its twenty-one 
seasons been the ideal camp for a healthy 
vacation and a meaningful Jewish environ- 
ment, offering every facility for your child's 
comfort and recreation. Large staff of educa- 
tors and trained counsellors, resident physician 
and nurses . . . Classes in Jewish studies, dra- 
| matics, arts and crafts. 


‘ oy oF MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW! 


For yourself .. . 


UNSER 
CAMP 


Ideal spot for the discriminating vaca- 
tionist looking for “something differ- 
ent" . . . particularly noted for its 
congenial Labor Zionist environment. 
Large social staff. 

LOWEST RATES for the WEEK, or 
WEEK-END. 
RESERVATIONS NOW 

UNSER CAMP & KINDERWELT 
Charles J. Azenberg 
45 East 17th Street New York Manager 
Phone: STuyvesant 9-4677 «hi itt ttn 
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WEINZ 4g 
BAKED BEA amt’ 


Just like olden times. .... 


HEINZ KOSHER 
BAKED BEANS ARE 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


There never was a canned bean that ever com- 
pared to Heinz in popularity in Jewish neigh- 
borhoods. In big cities and small towns, shelves 
of grocery stores and Kosher delicatessens were 
lined with the green labels of Heinz Kosher Vege- 
tarian Baked Beans till the war brought on its 
period of shortages. 
But happy days are here again—the shelves are 
green again—good eating is yours again. Heinz 
Kosher Baked Beans—accent on “baked’’—are in 
stock these days. Oven-baked till they are golden- 
brown and fairly bursting with tenderness— 
drenched in rich, savory tomato sauce— Heinz LOOK FOR THE @ SEAL OF KASHRUTH 
Kosher Baked Beans bid fair to become again reek pete ge ete 
the number one “meichel” of the family. dorsement of the UNION OF 


BOX JEWISH CONGREGATIONS > 
AMERICA. 


KOSHER 
aa. BAKED rs \ 














